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General Articles. 


Retention of Placenta in Cow and Mare.* 


Brown, M.R.C.V.S., 
Ayrshire. 


Kilwinning, 


By Davip 


One of our members at a meeting lately said 
that essays were generally extracted from some 
text book or other, but as I have been unable to 
find any text book which says much—or any- 
thing—about the conditions I wish to bring before 
you, I have been at a disadvantage. - 

Retention of the placenta in the cow is a very 
common occurrence in country practice, and 
although I do not profess to be an adept or authority 
on removing cleansing, it is an operation at which 
I get a good deal of practice. In my opinion 
the chief cause of retention is contagious abortion, 
or premature calving. A cow may produce a 
calf to all intents at its time, but through being 
upset in being taken to a market, and from there 
to several other markets, she calves sooner than 
she would have otherwise done, and is liable to 
retain the cleansing. A cow which aborts previous 
to the seventh month in my experience generally 
cleanses, but if subsequent to the seventh month 
she generally retains the cleansing. 

Another cause is a difficult parturition, but 
you can have retention of the cleansing even when 
the cow calves all right, and occasionally you see 
several cases in the same byre in one season ; so 
that one is almost inclined to consider retention 
infectious. 

Regarding the time of removal, some prac- 
titioners believe in taking the cleansing away in 
twenty-four hours, whilst others let it alone until 
the third or fourth day. I prefer the latter course. 
If removed too early, there is, in my opinion, more 
danger of the animal straining and causing perhaps 
inversion of the womb, or hemorrhage; and if 


* Paper read at a meeting of the West of Scotland Division at 
Glasgow, on November 25th, 1920. 


| Cause metritis. 


too much force is used the animal is more liable 
to remain barren afterwards. Other men, again, 
do not believe in removing it at all. I believe in 
having it removed if it can be done easily—without 
too much force being used. In some cases it is 
a fairly simple matter, as the cleansing may be 
lying quite loosely in the womb, and just requires 
to be lifted up and relieved a little, when it comes 
away easily and intact. But in other cases it 
is a very difficult task, in fact, I think it may be 
impossible to remove it and get a good result. 
If you have a large, deep cow, with the womb 
partly contracted on the cleansing, and it is 
attached to all the cotyledons right away down 
in the horns of the uterus, I think it is better for 
the animal for one to leave it alone. A case in 
point was a heifer with ‘an inverted uterus; the 
cleansing was attached to all the cotyledons, and 
it took me about half-an-hour to strip it off when 
[ had both hands and my eyesight to assist me. 
Principal M’CaAuL used to tell us that to remove 
the cleansing you had to oil your arm and intro- 


duce it into the womb until you came to the first 


| cotyledon, work round it with your finger and 


thumb until you removed it, and so on with the 
other cotyledons. That very easy, but 
it takes time and patience to do the operation at 
Having removed the cleansing, 


sounds 


all satisfactorily. 
| use a large syringe with a long rubber tube and 
syringe out the womb with a mild disinfectant, 
as this helps to remove the smell and disinfect the 
womb if it is a case due to abortion. Lately I 
have not been using the syringe so much, as if 
some of the lotion is retained it upsets the animal 
and causes her to lose her appetite, and may 
L have been using uterine pessaries, 
and like a pessary with 1-2,000 corrosive sub- 
limate, especially if there is any septic mischief 
started. 

If one decides not to remove the cleansing, I 
have great faith in quin. sulph. in treating septic 
conditions of the womb; and if you save a £50 or 
£60 cow, the farmer will not grudge the use of 
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this expensive drug. A client of mine who has 
always been very much against having his cows 
cleansed, and who is a most intelligent farmer, 
begins, if he has a cow hanging her cleansing, 
administering quin. sulph. in }$ dr. doses every 
eight hours, night and day. In a day or so he 
sends for me to examine her, and release the 
cleansing round the os, so as to have a portion of 
it hanging out to keep the os from closing. I 
then syringe the womb and introduce a pessary, 
and repeat this in a day or so, and about the 
ninth day the cleansing usually comes away 
easily with a little assistence, and generally the cow 
does very well and never goes off her food cr 
milk. Of course it is a very foul job, but there 
is always a lot of smell from a retentive cow, no. 
matter how carefully the cleansing is taken away. 

In not removing the cleansing one runs a risk 
of the patient’s developing septicemia, septic 
mammitis, septic pneumonia, or metritis. In 
any event the cow wastes very much and does 
not milk so well. 

The next subject to which I will refer is one 
for which I do not know a technical name—it is 
referred to as ‘‘ Retention of the After-Cleansing.”’ 
and as “Staw.”’ The condition is due to reten- 
tion of the after discharge, which presents a black, 
bloody appearance, and which should come away 
about the tenth or twelfth day. The affection 
used to be the cause of cows being returned as 
unsound after market sale; but inasmuch as cows 
are now only guaranteed correct as to their vessel 
and a nine months’ calf, they are not returnable 
on other health grounds. On one occasion I was 
called to examine a cow returned to a market with 
a certificate condemning her for several conditions 
of old standing. A few days had elapsed between 
the time of her examination and my inspecticn, 
and by that time she had begun to improve a 
little and get her appetite back. I formed the 
opinion that there was no disease of old standing, 
but that due to the treatment she had received 
she was suffering from the condition under notice, 
and that she would soon rec ver. The owner 
sent her to a farm near the market, where she had 
good attention, and in a week or two she was so 
much improved that the farmer bought her. I 
mention this case to indicate the great difficulty 
there is in examining a cow as to soundness after 
she has been returned to a market, exposed to 
the conditions that cows near the calving suffer 
in being taken from one market to another. In 
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fact, I think that examination of cows as to sound- 
ness is far more difficult than the corresponding 
examination of horses. 

I would divide this disease into acute and 
sub-acute forms. In the acute form the animal 
becomes suddenly unwell; she may begin by 
licking the manger or wall in front continually, 
her eyes become staring, she grinds her teeth, 
and develops very acute brain symptoms resem- 
bling “ grass staggers,”” and may die so suddenly 
that there is no time to do anything to save her ; 
infact, I think veterinary surgeons who are inspec- 
tors under the Contagious Diseases of Animals 
Acts will agree with me that a great number of 
cases of sudden death from suspected anthrax 
are due to this disease. 

In the sub-acute form the first thing that is 
noticed is that there is a heavy sickly smell from 
the animal, and also from her milk. She then 
begins to fail in appetite, the secretion of milk 
becomes less, constipation of the bowels sets in, 
to be followed sometimes by diarrhoea. 

In treatment a good nurse and good comfortable 
housing conditions are essential. All byres should 
have a comfortable, roomy loose-box adjoined, 
so that a cow which retains her cleansing, or one 
suffering from this disease, may be removed apart 
from the other stock. 

Having got your animal into a comfortable 
loose box, proceed, in the acute form, to bleed, 
and then administer sedative medicine, combined 
with a good sharp dose of physic. 

In the sub-acute form, as there is generally 
constipation of the bowels, a mild dose of purgative 
medicine followed by antiseptic and tonic medicine, 
accompanied by good nursing, often brings about 
early recovery. 
slow, and the animal does not become herself 
until, if the season is suitable, she gets out to grass 
and gets a lick of mother earth. 


But sometimes the recovery is 


RETENTION IN THE MARE. 

This is a very common occurrence also, but the 
removal is a more urgent matter than in the cow, 
because if delayed there is great danger of septic 
laminitis. Therefore if a mare dces not cleanse 
in six or eight hours, removal is necessary. In 
my experience, if a young mare with her first foal 
does not cleanse, she is liable to fail again at subse- 
quent foalings. The removal of the cleansing 
in the mare is of course a simple operation com- 
pared with that in the cow, due te the absence 
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of the cotyledons. A mare I have in mind had a 
foal as a three-year-old and retained. As I was 
away, she was cleansed by a neighbouring veterin- 
ary surgeon, but I had to perform this on every 
subsequent occasion—and she had a good number 
of foals—except once she had twin foals, and she 
cleansed without help. The first time or two I 
left her for six or eight hours, but it made no 
difference, in fact, she always did best when the 
cleansing was removed immediately after she foaled, 
so that the owner generally sent for me immediately 
she showed signs of foaling, and I was at her 
soon after she foaled, which was as a rule during 
the night. In cleansing this mare it was not so 
easily done as usual. She was a great deep mare, 
and there was nothing but the thin navel cord 
hanging out, the whole body of the cleansing 
being inside, and as she was an excitable mare, 
it took some little time to get it away. I got 
hold of the cleansing, and after working a portion 
out, I kept twisting it like arope with"my left hand 
and lifting it up with the right inside, but often 
I found that it was twisted round a partly-inverted 
horn of the uterus. Once it was delivered, and 
the horn pushed back into its place, it came away 
fairly easily. I have seen this mare very warm— 
in fact, you could hear the sweat dropping on to 
the straw—but after introducing a pessary and 
letting her loose, she soon cleared us out of the 
loose box. She sometimes showed colicky pains 
about twenty-four hours afterwards, but with a 
dose or two of chlorodyne, followed by a few doses 
of quin. sulph., she was soon normal; and on more 
than one occasion she lifted the Championship 
at the local show ten days or so afterwards. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL said that in his opinion retention was 
largely due to want of exercise, and the removal of adherent 
placenta was among the worst cases that confronted 
the veterinary surgeon. No matter how carefully it was 
done, results were often disappointing. The best time 
for removal in the cow, providing there were no com- 
plications, was from twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
after calving. After this time the os uteri began to con- 
tract, and to gain entrance required a certain amount of 
force, which irritated the animal, and did not compensate 
the operator for waiting, because the attachments to the 
cotyledons were the last parts that underwent decom- 
position. He cited two cases that occurred recently in his 
practice, showing what the womb could withstand under 
certain conditions. 

The removal of the afterbirth in the mare was 
a simple matter in comparison. By exploring the 
womb and getting hold of the fibrous portion of the 





placenta, with traction and a little patience the villous 
portion would follow. Antiseptics should be used 
sparingly, because in most cases they only set up irri- 
tation. 

Mr. WriL1AM Ross said that he knew there was some 
difference of opinion as to the value of removing by hand 
the retained foetal membranes of a cow, but they were 
all agreed on the necessity of interference in the mare. 
Personally he was satisfied that if properly done in the 
case of the cow it paid to do so, as they saved that loss of 
body and milk that followed the retention of stinking mem- 
branes. The question as to when they should interfere 
appeared to be a matter of opinion; some men did it 
immediately after delivery, and, it was reported, with 
success. The average man, he believed, would wait from 
two to three days, and even then there were cases of 
difficulty, as the animal exhibited considerable pain and 
distress. In such a case he had no hesitation in leaving 
the animal for another two days, there being no chance 
of the os uteri contracting -provided a fair thickness of 
membranes was left in the passage. Regarding the 
mare, in cases where there was a particularly adherent 
placenta, the removal of which caused considerable pain, 
intravenous injection of a solution of morphia allowed 
the operation to be done peacefully. Regarding the 
question of douching in either the mare or cow, he had 
frequently adopted it without any bad results. Care 
should be taken to use a bland disinfectant, and to syphon 
off all the fluid that one could abstract. 

Mr. WEIR expressed surprise, after listening to their 
country members, at not having heard anything about 
the use of drugs as an aid to cleansing. Cleansing drenches 
were used by some practitioners, the bulk of the packet 
being magnes. sulph. and the active ingredient mugwort 
or ergot. 

Mr. McGrecor, Hamilton, discussed some of the 
factors which were thought to cause expulsion of the 
placental membranes, and thought that an _ internal 
secretion from the ovary might prove to be the most 
important. It was interesting to hear a previous speaker 
‘ diapente,”’ 


mention the good results which followed ‘ 


the stimulating properties of which might excite ovarian 
action, like the spices which were used in egg production 
by poultry. He had tried mugwort without success. 

Mr. G. Scape remarked that Mr. Brown was not atraid 
to tell his client in some cases that the cow would be 
better left alone. In certain cases one found that after 
relieving the cleansing from a dozen or two dozen cotyle- 
dons it did not peel completely off, and it beéame a question 
of removing what one could get, and leaving perhaps 
about half the cleansing in the uterus. In his opinion 
more harm was done here than if the cow had not been 
handled at all, because some of the cotyledons were exposed 
to toxic material passing over them. Some cows went to 
skin and bone after being cleansed, and the aroma was 
not less than if they had not been touched. 

With regard to the after-cleansing in cows, that was 
a condition concerning which very little had been written, 
but it was one which caused a great loss to dairy farmers, 
on account of loss of milk, and the fact that the little 
milk got from a cow in that condition tainted the whole 
milking. One could recognise a case by the peculiar 














sickly smell from the breath and the milk, and the hard 
black leafy condition of the dung. The after-cleansing, 
instead of being bright red, assumed a dark treacly appear- 
ance, and the cow’s sides went together; her appetite 
also became very capricious. He believed some veterinary 
surgeons had never recognised the disease, owing to the 
fact of its being seen very rarely in certain districts. 

In treating this trouble he had got the best results by 
giving pot. brom., chloral, or formalin, and keeping the 
cow on soft mashes and green food. 

Colicky pains often showed after cleansing a mare, but 
as a rule they did not last long, and were not at all serious. 
Cleansing drenches were, in his opinion, a delusion and a 
snare, but very useful when doing up the day book. 

Mr. Beca (Chairman) gave it as his experience that 
vases of acute septic metritis were most intractable, and 
as animals that suffered from that complaint were just 
at the height of their market value; such cases were 
unsatisfactory in every respect—impoverishing to the 
owner, and damaging the reputation of the practitioner. 

This disease was too often set up as a result of the 
inhuman methods of stockowners and dealers in the 
marketing of cows approaching the end of gestation. 
People were now, he thought, more careful in this respect 
than they were twenty years ago, when it was not uncom- 
mon for a dealer’s lad with two dogs and a pony to set out 
with a lot of twenty or thirty cows newly calved, or at 
the drop, which were to be delivered perhaps to as many 
customers situated miles apart. The bustling they were 
subjected to in wintry weather often precipitated par- 
turition in animals that might not have calved under 
normal conditions for another ten days— severe post- 
partum pains were common, with some hemorrhage, 
and, of course, retention of the cleansing. If he were 
now asked to treet such cases, he would try the use of an 
auto-vaccine. It was now a common and_ successful 
practice in cases of childbed fever, or in suspected cases, 
for the doctor to hasten with a uterine swab to the labora- 
tory, so that he might be furnished with a vaccine for use 
within thirty hours. 

The condition which Mr. Brown had so well deseribed 
as retention of the second cleansing was one that every 
veterinary surgeon who practiced among Ayrshire dairy 
cows must be familiar with, and notwithstanding its 
great economic importance, he could not recollect that ,he 
had ever known it to be published as the subject of a 
paper. He once had the privilege of reading the MSS. 
of a very complete paper on this subject which a member 
of their society intended to use as his thesis for the Fellow- 
ship Degree, but so far as he knew it was not published. 

The “ stawed ” cow was a familiar patient of the country 
practitioner, and he agreed that, when used in the early 
stages of the lassitude characteristic of this condition, 
diluted doses of formalin often acted like a charm ; indeed, 
he was speaking to an experienced practitioner two days 
ago who said formalin was as specific to these cases as the 
udder injection was to milk fever. Most practitioners, and 
certainly all owners of cows so affected, regarded the 
eondition as being exactly the result of the undue retention 
of the lochia or second cleansing. This, it was thought, 
must contain some toxin which, when absorbed, gave 
rise to the characteristic train of symptoms. The message 
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usually was, *‘Come and treat a cow sick" of her second 
cleansing.’’ They might be right, but he had always been 
tempted to look a stage further to determine why in such 
cases the lochia (which was the debris of the maternal cotyle- 
dons), was slow to appear, and his experience had led him 
to blame the unknown factor of milk fever. They knew 
the narcotising effect of this unknown quantity when it 
operated on a newly-calved cow to produce typical milk 
fever. They knew also that the depth of intoxication in 
different cases of milk fever varied. It was not, therefore, 
to his mind a difficult matter to assume the very great 
likelihood that this paralysing factor, by operating in 
smaller daily doses, had the effect of reducing tone and 
prejudicing the functions of all the organs, those of some 
organs being more sensitive than others. If that be 
admitted, the undue retention of the non-septic second 
cleansing in a womb whose return to normal dimensions 
after parturition had been delayed by loss of tone caused 
by the factor referred to, became as secondary, and as 
symptomatic only, as were the loss of appetite, the con- 
stipated bowel, the flaccid udder, the loss of flesh and 
the sick odour of breath, body, and, it might be, milk. 
Indeed, Mr. Brown recognised, as he did, two types, and 
acknowledged that, in those deemed acute, inflation of the 
udder was of greater therapeutic value than any other form 
of treatment, and this in itself was fair proof of the analogy 
between these cases and milk fever so far as a common 


cause was concerned. 





The Clinical Diagnosis of Tuberculous Mastitis in the Cow.” 
By A. Gorron, F.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh. 


The following brief notes on our experience in Edinburgh 
in the diagnosis of tuberculous mastitis of the cow and on 
the demonstration of tubercle bacilli in milk have been 
prompted by some of the views expressed at a recent 
meeting of the Lancashire Division. 

The earliest clinical manifestation of tuberculosis of 
the udder appears to be a diffused, painless enlargement 
involving the whole of the quarter, and which in a hind- 
quarter is generally more patent to the eye than to the 
touch. It is accompanied by an alteration in the consis- 
tence of the gland, characterised to the touch by a feeling 
of greater density rather than definite hardness. The 
milk is normal in appearance, but shows a distinct though 
small deposit on standing. These changes may be seen 
in a gland in which three to four weeks previously no 
abnormality could be detected by the hand or the eye. 

The character of the enlargement soon undergoes modi- 
fication and becomes less diffused in appearance. It is 
often confined to a part of the gland, and most commonly 
to the posterior and upper parts of a hind-quarter. It 
steadily extends throughout the quarter and is accompanied 
by definite and increasing hardness. In advanced cases 
the enlargement of the whole quarter is very patent, 
and it is hard and unyielding to the touch. 

The milk shows more pronounced change as the invasion 
of the gland progresses. Watery looking when first 
drawn, it quickly separates into a thin, watery-looking 
upper layer with little or no evidence of cream, and a white, 
occasionally yellowish, flocculent deposit which in an 
advanced case may constitute one-third to half of the bulk 
of a sample which has been allowed to stand overnight. 
Atypical secretions are, however, encountered, and are 
liable to prove misleading. Occasionally the secretion 
is not watery, but presents the appearance of a light 
yellowish, thin, purulent fluid containing in the majority 
of such cases definite traces of blood. 


* Presented at the meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Division, at 
Edinlurgh, on 2nd Feb uary, 1921. 
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Tuberculous mastitis in which the lesions assume a 
definitely nodular type are not common. In three 
such cases which passed through my hands recently, 
involving in each case a hind-quarter, the nodular con- 
dition was very manifest on palpation of the lower part 
of the gland above the base of the teat, and in two of them 
no change in the upper portion of the gland could be 
detected by manipulation. 

I attach no value to manipulation of the supramammary 
lymphatic gland as an aid to the diagnosis of tuberculous 
mastitis. In many cows it is impossible to manipulate 
the gland in a manner from which any useful information 
can be gained, and in fat cows the gland can only in- 
frequently be felt. Further, for some time past, I have 
examined every tuberculous udder which has been found 
in cows passing through Edinburgh slaughterhouse, 
and from my observations [ am satisfied that the 
possibility of determining by manipulation during life 
the fact of enlargement of the supramammary gland 
attributable to the presence in it of tuberculous lesions 
does not ordinarily exist, and that the possibility of 
recognising nodular formation in the lymphatic gland 
is still more remote. There may be exceptional cases 
in which one or both may be possible, but if so, they must 
constitute a very small minority. 

The ordinary 10c.c. centrifuge tube forms a convenient 
and easily portable receptacle for the collection of milk 
for microscopic examination. I have found no advantage 
from the collection direct from the gland of a larger 
sample intended forimmediate examination. In Edinburgh 
the fore-milk has given consistently satisfactory results, 
and is used in preference to the strippings, which are only 
collected in those cases in which, at the time of inspection, 
circumstances compel resort to them. Some time ago 
L tested a small series of samples of fore-milk in which 
tubercle bacilli had been demonstrated against strippings 
(after massage) from the same glands, and I was not able 
to recognise any difference in the numbers of bacilli 
present in the respective samples. Further, I have never 
succeeded in demonstrating tubercle bacilli in strippings 
when I have failed to find them in fore-milk, nor vice versa. 

Films made from the centrifugalised deposit are treated 
before staining with a mixture of equal parts of alcohol 
and ether for five to thirty minutes, according to the 
time available. This givés a much clearer preparation. 
The ordinary carbol fuchsin stain and methylene blue 
counterstain after decolorisation with 25 per cent. sulphuric 
acid are employed. The bacilli are very rarely numerous ; 
they are irregularly distributed over the slide, are practic- 
ally always distinctly beaded, and it is much more common 
to find them in groups of less rather than over half a 
dozen bacilli in any field in which they are present. Some- 
times the most careful search will fail to reveal more than 
half a dozen bacilli in the whole of a slide. 

The most common type of acid fast organism, other 
than the tubercle bacillus, encountered in milk, is a short 
rod distinctly thicker than the tubercle bacillus, never 
beaded, usually encountered in groups of larger numbers, 
the individual members of which are distinct and separate 
from their fellows. Its characters are sufficiently dis- 
tinetive to permit of easy differentiation from the tubercle. 
bacillus. It is interesting to note that the late Mr. 
Riddoch had experience of a cow which continuously 
eliminated acid fast bacilli of similar characteristics in 
considerable numbers in the milk for a period of several 
months. The milk from this animal was innocuous to 
guinea-pigs. 

The opportunity which has been afforded of checking 
the clinical diagnosis by post-mortem examination in a 
considerable proportion of cases has led to confidence 
in the procedure followed. The work further bears 
evidence of the necessity for the inspection of dairy cows 
at regular intervals of three to four weeks. As a check 
on the efficiency of inspection, test samples for guinea- 
pig inoculation are taken periodically, unknown to those 
actually engaged in the work. During the past twelve 
months positive results have been returned in three cases 








from byres under regular supervision. In two of these 
the affected animal had been discovered and removed 
several weeks before the report was received. The third 
case illustrates a type in which the infecting animal can 
only be located by a process of elimination with the aid 
of the guinea-pig test. | We had the opportunity of keeping 
the cow concerned in this case under observation for a 
period of over three months, during which time she retained 
the appearance of health, and no departure from the 
normal could be detected in her udder. It is reasonable 
to assume that during the whole of this time she was 
continuously eliminating tubercle bacilli in her milk, 
since individual samples and mixed samples to which 
her milk contributed during the period all gave positive 
results on inoculation, but we did not succeed in demon- 
strating the bacilli in the milk with the microscope. 


Discussion. 


Professor J. Russell Greig thanked Mr. Gofton for his 
communication. He was especially interested in Mr. 
Gofton’s description of the nodular lesions met with in 
tubercular mastitis. A nodular condition of the udder 
was of course often met with as a sequel to septic mastitis, 
and many believed that the presence of nodules in any 
chronic mastitis was of value as evidence against the 
condition being one of tuberculosis. The fact that Mr. 
Gofton had met with three cases in a comparatively 
short time pointed to the necessity for a bacteriological 
examination of the milk of all such udders. 

Mr. James Edgar remarked that with reference to 
the nodular lesions which were sometimes found in 
tuberculous mastitis, these had been quoted by several 
continental authorities, whilst Sir John McFadyean 
expressed the opinion that he had never seen them 

Mr. J. Howard Jones remarked that he had seen a 
considerable number of cases which had distinet lesions 
in the udder substance, but no apparent lesions in the 
supramammary glands. 

Mr. Gofton, in reply, said that owing to the number of 
reactors usually found in a dairy herd, the tuberculin test 
was not of very great assistance in locating the animal 
responsible for the infection of milk with the tubercle 
bacillus. A nodular form of tuberculous mastitis was 
mentioned by many writers on the subject, but the point 
he wished to make clear was that in the nodular cases 
to which he had referred the changes on which detection 
would in the first instance depend were only manifest on 
manipulation of the lower part of the gland above the bare 
of the teat. In answer to Mr. Jones, in a small percentage 
of udders with definite and sometimes advanced lesions 
of tuberculous mastitis, the supramammary lymphatic 
glands showed no lesion which could be detected with the 
naked eye. 


A Veterinary Echo from Borrow. 


In George Borrow’s “The Bible in Spain ~ 
very realistic description of the surgical and medical 
treatment of the author’s horse, which was taken ill 
whilst travelling near Corunna. The weather was hot, 
and at nightfall he was allowed to drink 4rom a dirty 
brook. ‘‘ As we returned to the inn, I observed that he 
was sad and that his head drooped. He had scarcely 
reached the stall when a deep, hoarse cough assailed him, 
He now began to shiver violently. I procured a quart 
of anise brandy, with which, assisted by Antonio, | rubbed 
his body for nearly an hour, till his coat was covered with 


there is wv 


white foam; but his cough increased perceptibly, its 
eyes were becoming fixed, and his members rigid. * There 
is no remedy but bleeding,’ said I. * Run for the farmer. 


The farrier came.” 

But the farrier would not bleed the horse except upon 
receipt of an ounce of gold. Upon hearing this, Borrow 
determined to operate himself. He took afleam out of 
his own case, and thus continues the story: “I took 


out a large fleam, and with the assistance of a stone 
The 


drove it into the principal artery of the horse’s leg. 
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blood at first refused to flow ; at last, with much rubbing, 
it began to trickle, and then to stream; it continued so 
for half an hour. ‘The horse is fainting, mon maitre,’ 
said Antonio. ‘Hold him up,’ said I, ‘and in another 
ten minutes we will stop the vein.’ I closed the vein. 
i We bled the horse again during the night, which 
second bleeding I believe saved him. Towards morning 
he began to eat his food.” 








Disease in Irish Cattle. 
Imports PROHIBITED. 


The Ministry of Agriculture announces two further 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, one in Derbyshire 
and the other at Birkenhead, the infected cattle having 
in both cases recently arrived from Ireland. The Ministry 
made an Order on Easter Monday entirely prohibiting 
the landing of all animals from that country. 

The existence of the disease was confirmed on the 
Sunday at Draycott, Derbyshire, in four Irish cows from 
Limerick, which had been shipped via Dublin and Holy- 
head on March 22nd. Apparently no symptoms of 
disease appeared until March 25th, when the veterinary 
inspector of the local authority examined the animals 
on arrival at Draycott. The movement of animals over 
an area having a radius of about five miles round Draycott 
has been prohibited, and all stock brought from Ireland 
on the same vessel are being traced and examined. 

Foot-and-mouth disease was also confirmed on March 
29th at Birkenhead, in a heifer, and two cattle in contact 
with it, landed from Dublin. The animals affected 
came from New Ross, Co. Wexford, and it is clear that 
both these and the earlier arrival from Limerick were 
infected before they left Ireland. Pending full inquiries 
as to the origin and extent of the disease in that country, 
all recent arrivals have been detained at the ports. 

Local authorities in Great Britain have been asked 
meanwhile to arrange for an immediate veterinary examin- 
ation or re-examination of all living animals landed 
from Treland on or since March 20th, and for their detention 
for at least 21 days from the date of landing.— The Times. 





Canadian Embargo Commission.— An announcement 
of the appointment of the Commission to inquire into 
the embargo on the importation of Canadian store cattle, 
which was expected before Parliament rose for Easter, 
is now not likely before April 8th, says The” Times. 

The names submitted by the Board of Agriculture to 
the Prime Minister have not been discussed by the Cabinet, 
and nothing can be done till the Cabinet meets again. 
Meanwhile the Minister of Agriculture is busily engaged 
at Taunton. 





The Canadian Government is taking steps to haved the 
position of the Dominion laid before the Royal Commission 
that is to investigate the store cattle"embargo. 





Mr. William Marshall, who has been one of the best 
known veterinary surgeons in the north-east of Scotland 
for many years, and recently resigned the position of 
veterinary inspector for the city of Aberdeen, is to be 
honoured on the occasion of his leaving the city to take 
up the tenancy of Craigwillie, Huntly. 





Uruguay and Foot-and-Mouth.— As a result of repre- 
sentations made by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, through the Foreign Office, regarding the 
restrictions on the export of live stock from this country 
to Uruguay, the Government of Uruguay have reduced 
from 6 to 3 months the period that a county must have 
been free from foot-and-mouth disease before a certificate 
for the export of stock from that county to Uruguay can 
be issued by the Ministry. 
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SOME DEDUCTIONS AND A 
MORAL. 


It is now three months since the Association 
embarked upon its literary venture and incidentally 
upon a business career. It is, of course, as yet 
too early to attempt to arrive at any definite 
conclusion regarding the future prospects of the 
undertaking, but nevertheless it is justifiable 
to draw deductions based upon the past experience, 
short as this is. In so far as the principal item 
of the business side of the Association is concerned, 
namely, its journal, those responsible for the 
management of this publication, while realising 
that the response has not been as ready as was 
hoped for, nevertheless appreciate the efforts 
which have been made, and feel justified in 
arriving at the conclusion that if members of the 
profession continue to become members of the 
Association at approximately the same rate as 
during the first quarter, the success of the venture 
is assured. 

Naturally a hand-to-mouth business existence 
(and the Association began its financial year 
with but little available capital) must cause its 
promoters no small amount of anxiety. It 
appeared to those responsible for the arrangement 
of the Record under the new conditions that an 
increase in size and scope was necessary. Although 
this increase has, so far, not been very conspicuous, 
slight as it is, it has caused a marked increase 
in the cost of production, principally on account 
of the relatively small circulation of our pro- 
fessional journals. At the present time the 
Record is being supplied to members of the 
Association at practically the cost of printing. 
In addition there are certain essential establishment 
charges, so that, with the present membership, 
the financial aspect cannot be regarded as 
sufficiently secure. An increase in the circulation 
will materially lessen the burden of the manage- 
ment, and, if the present membership can be 
doubled, will remove all anxiety from their minds. 

Those members of the profession who have not 
already become members of the National are very 
earnestly asked to do so without delay. 

Members of the Association can afford invaluable 
help by; persuading their professional brethren to 
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join. This help is required with as little delay 
as possible. 

Ample material is available to make the journal 
still larger, but lack of funds forbids such a step. 
It would be regrettable if it were found necessary 
to revert to the previous dimensions, but this 
procedure will be necessary, in the interests of the 
finances of the Association, unless subscriptions 
are forthcoming. 








Abstracts and Reviews. 





Tuberculous Herds from the Standpoint of Bovine Tuber- 
culosis Control and Public Safety. 


One of the fundamental factors in the control of tuber- 
culosis is the securing of a supply of tuberculosis-free 
animals to replace the tuberculous ones. The practice of 
slaughter of all reactors is expensive and incompatible 
with the keeping of production at its present level. The 
establishment of tuberculous herds, the offspring from 
which raised under proper conditions would furnish a 
source of supply of healthy animals, is a sound policy, and 
is probably as efficient in the control of tuberculosis as the 
indiscriminate This has been 
demonstrated by the economical maintenance of a herd 
of from 300 to 600 head of tuberculous animals by a large 
dairyman in this state during the past eight years under 
the supervision of veterinarians of the Experiment Station 
and the Los Angeles Health Department. Milk from this 
herd was found quite regularly to be naturally infected 
with tubercle bacilli. The reliability of efficient com- 
mercial pasteurisation in safeguarding this milk for human 
consumption was proved by the work of TRauM and Harr. 


The California State Board of Health’s Monthly Bulletin 
for August, 1916, states :-- 


slaughter of reactors. 


“ The efficiency of the method of pasteurisation required 
by the new state milk law has been demonstrated by some 
experiments just completed by J. Traum, College of 
Agriculture, University of California, and G. H. Hart, 
of the Los Angeles Health Department. They found that 
naturally infected milk from a certain herd of cattle which 
had reacted to the tuberculin test contained live tubercle 
bacilli. When inoculated into guinea-pigs, *the milk 
regularly killed them with tuberculosis. 
pasteurisation in strict accordance with the provisions of 
the state law, the same milk failed to produce tuberculosis in 
any of the animals. 


“The definiteness of results obtained in this work 
strengthened the position taken regarding the establish- 
ment of tuberculous herds in localities where the incidence 
of the disease is high. In a community where considerable 
tuberculosis exists the sale of properly pasteurised milk 
from known tuberculous herds is no more dangerous from 
the public health standpoint than the sale of properly 
pasteurised milk from untested cattle.”’ 


[ University of California, College of Agriculture, Annual 
Report of Director for 1919-20.] 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Equine Tuberculosis. 
By Jas. Macrartaneg, M.R.C.V.S. (Glasgow). 

Subject—Clydesdale gelding, bought in Dumfries- 
shire on the 26th February, then rising five years old, 
with splendid feet and legs. Maintained condition 
well until September, then examination disclosed 
nothing abnormal ; but as he was inclined to be hurried 
in his work, his driver was changed, for he was not 
thriving. 

On 24th November he gota kick in fleshy part of 
hip; serious abscess formed. Bodily condition 
better than in September, but noticed coughing and 
not feeding well; temperature was 102°8, pulse 52, 
and on examining throat externally, found parotid 
slightly swollen on off side; one submaxillary gland 
enlarged, both painful on pressure. Animal removed 
to loose box and given treatment for laryngitis. After 
a few days, at feeding times, and when anyone went 
about the box, he made a noise, but it never interfered 
with his breathing sufficiently to necessitate trache- 
otomy. There was no nasal,discharge. 

The animal fed fairly well, especially on mashes, 
but was losing flesh rapidly. The bones of the neck 
were not specially prominent, as in some other 
tuberculous cases. No diarrhoea, but after three 
weeks’ time polyuria, possibly due to the salines, as, 
when curtailed, urine became normal in quantity. 

On the 27th December decided to ask Mr. WEIR to 
examine Case, as suspicions aroused that it was more 
than lingering laryngitis. Discussed possibility of 
animal being tuberculous, but as temperature was 
ranging between 103 and 105, he could not be tested 
with tuberculin. Mr. Weir, after examination, 
thought still chance of recovery, and advised trache- 
otomy, to give inflammation of throat chance to 
subside. 

Regarding small swollen submaxillary gland that 
had been there from beginning, we came to the 
conclusion it would disappear if the laryngitis 
subsided. 

Performed tracheotomy that afternoon, no marked 
improvement ; resorted to nuclein and strychnine 
injections; case lingered on, getting gradually 
weaker. On 3rd January diarrhoea started. Pulse 
was now about 70; previously it varied from 54-60, 
and his temperature registered 105° F. - 

On 7th January decided to cut out submaxillary 
gland, and have it examined, as, from previous 
experience, was very suspicious of tuberculosis. 
Gland, when examined by Mr. Trotter’s assistants— 
Mr. Braid and Mr. McLeod—was found to contain 
caseated pus. Several slides were mounted and 
stained with carbol. fuchsin, washed with sulphuric 
ac., and counter-stained with methylene blue. One 
slide contained bacilli, very like tubercle in size and 
shape, but not acid-fast. 

Obtained dose eye-tuberculin from Mr. McLeod, 
and tested animal that afternoon, but as it died at 
6 a.m. the following morning, it did not have time 
to become effective. 
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Post-mortem revealed the following glands to be 
affected with tuberculosis :--The mesenteric, pre- 
pectoral, laryngeal, pulmonary, and cervical. 

Larynx considerably inflamed. Lungs, _ pleura, 
peritoneum, inguinal and axillary glands, and all 
other organs were unaffected, including spleen and 
liver. 

Principal Gaiger preserved glands of double colon, 
and the larynx in formalin, and had prepared slides 
which contained the bacillus. 

Post-mortem.—All along double colon glands en- 
larged, varying in size from walnuts to hen’s eggs, 
and, except in colour, resembled cluster of growing 
tomatoes. When opened, glands of any _ size 
contained caseated pus, but were not gritty, as one 
would expect. 

General remarks.--1 wrote first of all to the seller 
to get in touch with the farmer who bred this horse, 
to find out if it had been reared on cows’ milk, or 
if it had, during any illness, got cows’ milk to drink, 
and the reply was negative, greatly to my surprise, 
as the post-mortem pointed to infection by ingestion. 
Since then I wrote again to find out the history of the 
mother. She is still alive, and has had three other 
foals, one a gelding, now four years old, and two 
fillies, all three prize winners. This animal did not, 
as «a colt, run with cattle during the winter-time. 

I think tuberculosis of the horse is more common 
than our text-books would have us believe. In my 
cighteen years’ service with Messrs. Wordie and Co., 
| have had six deaths from tuberculosis in Glasgow, 
which works out at ‘35 per cent. of the total deaths. 
Glasgow is our chief depot for seasoning young horses. 
In the same period there have been nine cases at our 
outside depots. Unfortunately, I have been unable 
to lay my hands on all the post-mortem reports (we 
have one for every death), but out of my six Glasgow 
cases, four of them were confirmed afterwards by the 
bacillus of tuberculosis being found on microscopical 
examination. In the six post-mortem reports that 
| found three were certified as generalised tuberculosis, 
without any organs being specified, other two (my 
own cases) were generalised tubercle affecting lungs, 
spleen and glands of the neck, and the other, lungs, 
liver and bowels. The sixth post-mortem revealed 
tuberculous peritonitis. From memory, in the reniain- 
ing two Glasgow cases, the chief organs affected were 
the lungs in one and the liver in the other. 

The length of service of the fifteen horses was as 
follows :---3 years; 3 years, 5 months; 7 years, 5 
months ; 2 years, 2 months; 3 years, 8 months; 3 
years, 10 months; 2 months; 9 months; 5 years, 
7 months; 2 years, 4 months; 4 years, 6 months ; 
3 years, 10 months; 7 months; 8 months; I1 
months. 

Three of these cases were Irish-bred and the others 
from all over Scotland. There were no cases following 
or associated with one another. My opinion is that 
in the horse the chief source of infection is by ingestion, 
and that infection takes place early in life. 

I do not think the disease is prevalent enough to 
justify each horse bought being “ tuberculined,” but 
otherwise it is impossible to detect in its earlier stages, 
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as I have had both fat and lean horses affected. In 
one case-——a fat horse—the first symptom shown was 
intermittent lameness of the near shoulder, and when 
put to grass for a rest he lost condition very quickly. 
One other point which emerges from this case is, that 
healing is very slow in tuberculous animals, as the 
wound on the hip was quite visible and prominent up 
till time of death, and the opening made in the 
trachea never contracted at all. 








Nssociation Reports. 


Central Veterinary Medical Society. 


A meeting of the Central Division of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C., on Thursday, March 3rd, 1921. 
Major-General Sir L. J. Brenxkinsop, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
President, was in the chair. 

The following signed the attendance book: Messrs. 
D. H. Wood, W. Perryman, F. G. Samson, H. King, 
R. Bryden, A. E. Willett, J. MacCunn, J. B. Buxton, 
T. L. Wright, J. F. MacDonald, W. A. Thompson, H. D. 
Jones, J. W. McIntosh, G. H. Livesey, R. J. Foreman, 
M. G. Byerley, C. Roberts, J. Willett, F. H. Stainton, 
B. 8. Cockerton, J.C. Coleman, A. E. Gostling, Ralph 
Bennett, W. S. King, E. L. Stroud, Geo. Upton, 
Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, Major P. W. Dayer Smith, 
Major P. J. Simpson, Major G. W. Dunkin, Veterinary 
Captain G. Rees-Mogg, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
Lieut-Col. R. C. Cochrane, Lieut.-Col. A. Olver, Veterinary 
Major W. A. Pallin, Professor F. Hobday; and Hugh A. 
MacCormack, Hon. Secretary. Visitor, Captain E. Nicholl. 

The minutes of the December and January meetings 
were taken as read and signed. The Hon. Secretary 
read letters of apology for absence from Captain (. H. H. 
Jolliffe and W. F. W. Garnett. 

The following were unanimously. elected by ballot 
Fellows of the Association:—Mr. Hamilton Kirk, 
M.R.C.V.S. (Wigmore Street), Mr. C. H. Hulford, 
M.R.C.V.S. (Haslemere), Mr. F. J. Bosworth, M.R.C.V.S 
(Camden Town), Mr. D. R. Chalmers, M.R.C.V.S. (Tun- 
bridge Wells), and Mr. 8. H. Skelton, M.R.C.V.S. (Leyton) 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

The PresipENT then delivered his address from the 
chair. 

“Tt was,” said Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, “with great 
diffidence that I accepted the appointment of President 
of this Association when I was unexpectedly approached 
by your secretary, Mr. MacCormack, who assured me that 
it was the unanimous wish of the Fellows of this Society 
that I should, this year, fill the Presidential chair. With 
feelings of some doubt I finally agreed to accept the great 
honour which you have conferred on me. 

I would like to explain why I hesitated. It was not 
on the ground of shirking to do my share for this Society, 
for which I have always had the greatest admiration, 
and in which I took an active part on the only occasion 
on which I was stationed near London, previous to taking 
up my present appointment at the War Office --I refer 
to the years 1894 to 1896,when I was stationed at Woolwich 
Looking back to those days when we were young and full 
of ambition, I must confess that many of the schemes 
which we younger members of the profession then formu- 
lated amongst ourselves for the advancement of the 
profession have gradually been carried out. When 
away on foreign service I looked with the perspective 
given by distance and not marred by any personal bias 
on the work which was being accomplished, and I thought 
that the progress of the profession was altogether too 
slow. Since I have been in close touch with the politics 
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of the profession, | have in no way changed the opinion 
which I formulated in exile, and which I was able, in two 
short periods of service in Great Britain, to check by 
personal association with some of the more progressive 
members of the profession in this country. 

Gentlemen, [ can assure you that it is with great 
reluctance that I have come to the conclusion that this 
great profession has not yet taken its proper position 
amongst the great scientific professions. Amongst 
ourselves here, in the largest Veterinary Association in 
the United Kingdom, let us be honest, look the facts 
squarely in the face and endeavour to ascertain the causes 
which have impeded the progress of the profession. | 
ask you to bear with me for a short time while | endeavour 
to place before you a few conclusions at which I have 
arrived from a hard practical experience as a member 
of the profession during the past 38 years, while wandering 
in many different lands and serving under many different 
conditions. We are now at a very critical period in the 
reconstruction of the profession after the greatest war 
history has ever known. The whole world outlook has 
been suddenly changed and every profession, trade or 
calling is having to modify its pre-war standard in order 
to fill its proper place in the -altered economic cosmos 
which has resulted from the great upheaval. 


Youth and Progress. 


We as a profession have played our part probably 
as well, if not better, than any other body, in helping to 
gain the great victory which the Allied Armies have 
achieved. There were two chief reasons for our success 
in the Great War. The first was loyalty amongst those 
engaged in the field —by loyalty I mean an honest en- 
deavour on the part of the individual members, from the 
most senior to the most junior, to do his best for his 
country, and by doing that to do his best for his profession. 
In every instance I honestly believe that our members 
sank self, and thought only of the honour of their Corps. 
In fact, for once in our professional history its members 
lived up to their motto, Vis Unita Fortior. The second 
great reason for the success was that the younger members 
of the profession were in the field, and they brought young 
minds in physically fit bodies to bear on the numerous 
problems which were being constantly presented. Now 
these two great factors making for success had a very close 
bearing upon each other. In order to get true loyalty 
making for progress, I am convinced that young, virile 
minds are absolutely essential. ixceptional men retain 
this mental adaptability of youth far later in life than the 
majority ; but sooner or later the time comes when the 
warping influence of age renders the all elderly man 
unfit to lead. 

It was this knowledge which made me diffident to 
follow your brilliant Past President, Mr. Buxton, and in 
order that [ may make my meaning quite clear, | would 
like to read to you a short extract from a presidential 
address given by Sir Robert Jones in opening the annual 
meeting of the British Orthopedic Society in London, on 
the 12th November last year, which I think expresses the 
matter very lucidly. He said: ; 

When the association was founded we displayed, 
I fear, a timidity as to the future of the association 
which time has proved to be quite uncalled for. We 
now know that its potentialities are unlimited, and 
that they depend very largely, if not entirely, on the 
enthusiasm, the work, and the enterprise of its younger 
members. We depend on them for light and leading, 
and to carry the torch into dark places. We of the old 
brigade should encourage, and even endeavour to guide, 
the efforts of those who follow us. The moment we 
become obstructive and unsympathetic, the time has 
come for our best friend to guide us from active scenes 
and persuade us to lead a harmless and contented life, 
dwelling on the memories of the past. The signs of 
surgical senility are doubtless noted in quarters we 
least expect—they are rarely obvious to ourselves. 
A diminished surgical initiative may be compensated 
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for by a ripe critical judgment and a sense of pro- 

portion, but the mind no longer receptive to a new 

idea belongs to a bygone day. The tide of surgical 

advance cannot be held back by voices from the past. 

I submit that this applies equally to our profession, 
and sums up some of our difficulties in a masterly and at 
the same time sympathetic manner. 


Important Veterinary Training Problems. 


Turning to the special points which [ consider at the 
present moment require our urgent attention, I would 
first note three which are on the agenda for your special 
consideration to-night. 

(1) The preliminary education necessary before a student 
is allowed to enter one of our Veterinary Colleges. 

(2) The opening of the Board of Examiners to members 
as well as fellows of the Royal Veterinary College, and 

(3) Permitting teachers to sit at the examinations in 
the position of internal examiners. 

I would ask you to express your views on these three 
points in no undecided terms. They are of the greatest 
importance, and should each be answered in a way which 
can leave no doubt as to the opinion of each individual 
member present. In addition to these three special 
questions there are a few other points to which I would 
like to draw your attention. 

Prominent among them is that which concerns the 
probable number of veterinary practitioners which 
in the future can be economically absorbed in the pro- 
fession in the United Kingdom and in our Overseas 
Colonies. Here at home practitioners who have been 
away on active service for some four or five years, on 
returning to build up again their former practices, have 
found themselves confronted with the great changes 
brought about in our inland transport by the rapid intro- 
duction of the internal combustion engine, which has 
replaced to a very marked extent horses as a means of 
traction, not only on the roads and canals, but even in 
the work on the farms. Practically all luxury horses 
have disappeared off our roads, and their places have been 
taken by the motor car, while the utility horses 
are, if more slowly, as certainly, decreasing. This 
great change must affect the nature of the work which 
civil practitioners are called upon to perform, and con- 
sequently the pre-war curriculum, which was sufficient 
for the students in our veterinary colleges, must be 
modified to meet the altered conditions which the members 
of the profession are experiencing. As farm animals now 
form the great majority of the patients in civil practice, 
it is absolutely necessary that students should be instructed 
regarding these animals, both in health and disease. Our 
colleges have up to now been located in towns, apparently 
in order to obtain the necessary teaching material! from the 
large urban horse population. As horses have practically 
disappeared from our streets¢it will be necessary for our 
colleges to migrate into the country where alone practical 
teaching regarding farm animals can be satisfactorily 
carried out. It is not only the student who is training 
for a life work in country practice who must be considered, 
but also those who are destined to work in our Overseas 
Colonies. These men have up to now experienced how 
lamentably deficient our teaching in practical matters 
in connection with farm animals, especially cattle and 
sheep, has been. The greater part of the work of the 
majority of Colonial veterinary officers is connected 
with cattle and sheep, and it is most essential that they 
should be given every facility of studying these animals, 
both in health and disease, during the receptive years of 
their college curriculum. One has always felt that 
sending students away into country practices during their 
vacations, to acquire knowledge of farm animals, probably 
from men who are not gifted in the art of imparting 
knowledge, has always been a very weak link in the 
preparation of our students for their life work. If 
students are to be. properly instructed in the hygiene 
and medicine of farm animals, a farm must be available. 
In this our agricultural colleges have been more far 
seeing. Their students have better opportunities of 
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studying farm animals than our men. ‘This is a matter 
which should not be allowed to be thrust aside as the 
opinion of a crank. It is, I maintain, of vital importance 
that we should see that our young men are turned out with 
a sound knowledge of farm animals, not only from the 
point of view of disease, but also of their maintenance 
in health, and that they are instructed regarding the best 
types of the different animal breeds, their histories and 
idiosyncrasies. 

We have lost much by concentrating too closely on 
disease and forgetting that preventive medicine necessitates 
a knowledge of animals in health. This is essential 
before we are in a position to detect the earliest symptoms 
of departure from health, the period when we are able 
to do most for our patients. 

The great questions of animal nutrition most certainly 
are within the realms of veterinary science. What do 
we find to-day ? These questions have been taken out 
of our hands and are being investigated by men who are 
outside our profession. This, I submit, is a very serious 
misfortune to veterinary science, and one which would 
never have occurred if our students had been educated 
on more liberal and far-seeing lines. The diseases due to 
defective nutrition are daily becoming more apparent 
in their economic aspect and are of equal, if not greater, 
importance than those due to the action of specific micro- 
organisms, and will remain with us when we have stamped 
out the latter. 

Farmers and the Profession. 


The farmer at once recognises any want of practical 
knowledge in our young men, and it is very unfortunate 
that many of our graduates go forth so ill equipped to 
deal with practical veterinary work onthefarm. Farmers, 
as a class, are quick to criticise and frequently ungenerous 
of the good work which our profession has done in safe- 
guarding their stock. As an instance of this, I would 
remind you of the outcry which was raised against the 
return of our army animals to this country at the con- 
clusion of hostilities. After the Armistice I was visited 
almost daily, by representatives of farmers’ societies 
and farmers’ unions, who came to put me wise regarding 
the dire penalties which would result from the inevitable 
introduction of disease into this country if we brought 
back from oversea any military animals. I have been 
waiting in vain for any of these gentlemen to come and 
apologise for all they said, and to explain the sources 
from which they received their misleading and scaring 
information. This unsympathetic treatment is what 
professional men must expect, and it is not only confined 
to the agriculturists, but is to be experienced from every 
shade of society. Our profession has saved the farmers 
untold wealth, and we are still maintaining our veterinary 
colleges practically free from any assistance from the 
industry which we have enabled to reach a position of 
prosperity. To the veterinary profession must be given 
the credit of having freed these islands from contagious 
animal diseases. This has given a free world market 
to our breeding stocks, which are eagerly sought for 
everywhere at the highest prices. When it is remembered 
that at least 70 per cent. of our total agricultural capital 
is in live stock, and that there has been for many years 
no loss from diseases such as rinderpest and _pleuro- 
pneumonia, while foot-and-mouth disease, piroplasmosis, 
etc.,are well under veterinary control, the extent to which 
agriculturists are in our debt can be to some extent 
appreciated. I feel convinced that if our claims as a 
profession, and not as individuals, were placed before 
our debtors in a sufficiently convincing and persistent 
manner, we should in a very short time receive monetary 
assistance, which would for ever remove the present state 
of penury which dogs the steps of our colleges and hampers 
all progressive efforts. 

We are constantly having pressed upon us the necessity 
of research, which usually means bacteriological investi- 
— into animal diseases. While appreciating to the 
ullest extent the importance of this science, I think you 
will all agree that research workers require to have a 








special mental aptitude and a special training which 
is different from that necessary for the successful general 
practitioner. A short post graduate course in a laboratory 
is most essential in fitting practitioners for the scientific 
diagnosis of their cases, and the practical: application of 
modern discoveries to their every-day practice. But | 
submit that to consider men after one of these short 
courses qualified to carry out research is not only mis- 
leading, but is likely to influence lay authorities in their 
due appreciation of the value of properly-trained scientific 
workers. Specialising on the horse to the extent we have 
in the past has lost this profession many opportunities, 
and similarly the pushing of bacteriology at the expense 
of every other science in the education of veterinary 
questions will block us out of realms which will be taken 
up by other workers. Administration is essential in all 
Government services. It is not acquired in laboratories, 
and as a rule a successful man who has spent year as a 
research worker will make a poor administrator. The 
great fault in this profession is that the individual members 
endeavour to absorb too many different duties, and by 
so doing miss the success they would have attained 
had they confined their energies to a less wide field of 
enterprise. 

We have in the past relied to a great extent on the 
Ministry of Agriculture for employment and support. 
The time has now come when we must also look to the 
Ministry of Public Health, where there will be many 
openings for our members. I have already referred to 
the agriculturists. The general public, I trust, will be 
more appreciative of our efforts for their personal welfare, 
and will see to it that we are given our proper position 
in the great work of making an A.1 nation. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the President, on the 
motion of Mr. J. WILLETT, who said that the address was 
one of the best they had ever heard in that chamber ; 
and seconded by Professor WooLDRIDGE, who described 
the speech as far more useful than the customary 
laudatory oration, even though its critical analysis of the 
situation might not immediately please them as much. 

The PRESIDENT expressed his acknowledgments. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect a representative 
to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. On the 
motion of the Hon. Srecretrary, Mr. J. W. McIntosh 
was unanimously chosen. Mr. CoLeMAN moved the 
following as representatives on the National Veterinary 
Medical Association Council:—The President (Sir L. J. 
Blenkinsop, K.C.B., D.S.O.), Mr. J. W. MelIntosh, Mr. 
Slocock, Mr. J. Willett, Professor J. MacQueen, Professor 
F. Hobday, and Professor Edwards. These names also 
were unanimously agreed to. On the motion of Mr. 
J. WiLLeTT, seconded by Mr. CoLEMAN, two delegates 
were elected to the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, 
namely, Professor Wooldridge and Mr. G. H. Livesey. 
Other names which it was proposed to include were those 
of the President and Mr. Basil Buxton, but the President 
said that he would be attending in any case as President 
of the Veterinary Section, and Mr. Buxton said that he 
would be there as representing the N.V.M.A. Council, 
and desired to withdraw his name on the present occasion. 


TEACHERS AS EXAMINERS 


Mr. G. H. Livesry, in opening a discussion on this 
subject, said, “I am very glad that this Society is to have 
a chance of debating this subject, in spite of the fact that 
when it was brought forward last December, on a resolution 
from the Mid-West and South Wales Society, the Central 
then decided to take no action. There is no doubt that 
it is of very great importance, and we have Sir John 
MacFadyean’s word that we can no longer ignore it. 
The council took a right and wise step in appointing a 
special committee to report upon it,and we must hope 
that the council will not rest here, but let this be merely 
a first step in a general revision of veterinary education 
and of the whole system and standard of the Professional 
and Preliminary Examinations. Sir John, in proposing 
the formation of the committee, stated that it was to afford 
those who were in favour of the proposal ‘‘ the completest 
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possible opportunity of stating their case,” and he sug- 
gested the names of the five principals of schools and four 
other members of council, and these gentlemen were 
elected. We may therefore infer that the report is the 
considered argument in favour of the proposal. We have 
yet to hear arguments to the contrary before we can come 
to a correct judgment. 

The committee’s findings are that the present system is 
defective, their reasons being (1) that external examiners 
have to form an opinion of a student’s work ** during the 
whole session’ from a few written questions and a short 
oral. The committee say there is consequently a risk 
of injustice. They make their inference from a mis- 
statement or a wrong premise, the inference is therefore 
fallacious. If an examiner did have to judge of a whole 
session’s work, I grant there might be risk of injustice. 
He does not. An examiner does not have to judge of 
a student’s work ** during the whole session’’; he is there to 
independently form an opinion and to test the knowledge 
of a student at the time of the examination. So long 
as the student is capable of satisfactorily answering the 
questions, it is nothing to the examiner how he has spent 
his time at college, whether he is a steady hard worker and 
regular attandant at lectures, or whether he is erratic 
and has been crammed at the last moment. The examiner 
is not there to study a student’s temperament, and it is 
no part of his duty to make allowances for a student’s 
idiosyncrasies. The present test is equal for all, and it 
is admittedly as impartial as it is possible for an examin- 
ation to be, also it is impersonal. Any possibility of in- 
justice should be overcome by the provisions of bye-laws 
85 and 86 (G.V.). It has been frequently said by sup- 
porters of this suggestion that a teacher should be in a 
much better position to judge of a student’s work during 
the whole session than an external examiner ever can be, 
and this cannot be denied. But if the teacher’s estimate 
is to be accepted as being the more reliable, why employ 
external examiners at all? Why not let the council 
accept the results of the class examinations at each college 
as truly representing the worth of each student, and so 
save the expense of the professional examinations ? Is 
it not because it is imperative that there shall be an 
independent test, absolutely impartial, holding the balance 
equally amongst the schools, uninfluenced by any school 
or teacher, and maintaining the standard authorised by 
the council as representing the members of the profession ? 
On the other hand, if teachers were appointed to the board 
of examiners, there would be a grave risk of loss of im- 
partiality. If a student from one college presented 
himself for examination at another centre, he would be 
readily identified by his accompanying teachers who were 
to examine him,and he would no longer be anonymous. 
Two examinations in the same subject would not be 
equal and impartial at two different centres ; they would 
be fair neither to the schools, the students nor the council, 
owing to the difference in the personalities of the teacher- 
examiners ; and students might be tempted to move from 
one college to another in order to have the benefit of some 
special teacher at an examination, or to avoid another. 
And I do not see how such unfairness could be avoided, 
for the man from one school should be subjected to exactly 
the same test as the man from another school, so far as 
it is humanly possible, and should submit himself to the 
same examiners. Moreover it would be impossible to 
prevent teachers cramming their students for their own 
examinations; they could put forward questions on sub- 
jects that the student was known to have worked up, 
and they would be superhuman if they did not, as they 
have the welfare of their school to study. For a school 
depends for support upon its percentage of passes, much 
as the R.S.P.C.A. depends for support upon the members 
of convictions it obtains. A teacher could crush an 
unpopular student even if the latter knew his work fairly 
well; he could push forward a favourite student quite 
above his merits, and the council would have no real check 
on it. We have no right to put men in such a position 
that their impartiality could possibly be questioned, 
and I can conceive of no gentleman accepting such an 
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appointment. Teachers of high standing would no longer 
have to teach to the standard as set up by the R.C.V.S. 
The examiners would soon find themselves examining to 
the standard as set by the teacher, and would examine 
on his teaching. This would take away from the members 
as apart from the teachers the absolute control of the 
standard of examination for entry into the profession ; 
for the professor would soon assume a partial control, 
and it would not be a difficult or a long step from partial 
to complete control. Further, the teacher-examiner 
would largely and increasingly influence the granting 
of marks, and this could not fail to detract from the 
independent value of the report required by bye-law 88 
to be handed to the council. Another point to be cons- 
sidered is that teachers in post-graduate courses would 
claim seats on the fellowship and D.V.S.M. examining 
boards, and we might well be in a position to see the unique 
sight of some of the principals of our schools being exam- 
ined by teachers from their own establishments, who had 
passed through their hands as fairly recent students. 
| am casting no aspersions on teachers, but we should look 
upon this subject impersonally and in the abstract, 
remembering that men are only human. We must not 
expect veterinary surgeons who are professors to be 
less anxious to watch their own interests than their brother 
practitioners. If this recommendation is carried, | think 
the risk of loss of impartiality is practically insuperable. 
(2) The committee’s second point is that the present system 
is contrary to the general practice with almost every 
educational body in the country. Is it? Is not this 
statement rather too sweeping ’ If it is correct, it is a 
strong argument in favour of a change and the committee 
might have enlarged upon it and given us more information 
with examples from other examining bodies. But the 
statement is not quite correct. ‘The secretary of the 
R.C.S. informs me that the question has been raised 
before that college and the R.C.P., and has been turned 
down. With them, no student is examined by a teacher 
from his own school. The same is true of the dental 
profession so far as the licentiate under the general medical 
council, but not under certain universities ; though it 
is difficult to find out all the conditions governing the 
dental examinations, as [ am told there are thirty-one 
degrees, licences or diplomas granted in this country, 
under any one of which a dentist may practice; and 
dentists envy us our one portal system, experience having 
taught them the harm done to their profession by there 
being so many means of entry, no two of which are of 
really equal scholastic value. Of course the statement 
is not true in regard to other professions such as the Navy, 
Army, and Civil Service, but I grant that these examin- 
ations are competitive and so hardly comparable. It 
is not true with regard to chartered accountants nor the 
Board of Trade examinations. I am sure that such a 
system would be looked upon with great distaste at 
Cambridge or Oxford for the Tripos, Moderations and 
Grants and other University examinations, and no 
examiner would lecture or coach any student. 

(3) The third finding of the committee is again very 
debatable and the argument that exclusion is a danger 
to the one portal system, in as much as it has been used 
as:an argument against our present system, is as weak 
an argument as could well be put forward. Are we to 
change our system because a university professor attacks 
us jealously in the Harmsworth press? Are we to be 
dictated to by Liverpool, Cambridge or any other univer- 
sity? Surely we can manage our own affairs without 
being stampeded into altering the provisions of our 
charters because we do not follow in the footsteps of some 
of the newer teaching universities, which have been 
described as ‘glorified technical schools.” On _ the 
contrary I can well believe that the exclusion of teachers 
might be essential for the maintenance of the one portal 
system. If numbers of these university teachers (many 
of them not veterinary surgeons) find their way on to our 
examining boards, they will very soon influence the 
examinations as I have before stated, and especially so 
if there happened to be many veterinary university 
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teachers on the council. They could set their own 
standard and complete control would soon follow. — It is 
the thin end of the wedge. The universities are intensely 
jealous of our one portal system. They want their own 
diplomas or degrees to carry with them the right to 
practice. At present these degrees are subsidiary to 
our diploma. If they can they will wrench away from 
our members the control of our examinations, even should 
it necessitate getting us all under state control, which 
would at least put them upon an equality with us. We 
cannot be too careful to defend our interests. As the 
Duke of York said last week, ‘“ An early and provident 
fear is the mother of safety.” 


The Constructive Proposals. 


Constructively the committee proposes that a principal 
teacher in each subject from each school should participate 
in examining his own students to the extent of oral and 
practical examinations and in reading written answers, and 
equally with the external examiners adjudicate upon marks 
to be awarded. The appointment to be unpaid and subject 


t6 the approval of the council. Let us see how this 
would affect the principals of the colleges as our laws 
stand at present. Three members of the committee 


will have to take their Fellowships, as examiners must be 
Fellows, otherwise a new charter must be obtained, 
making members eligible as examiners (an excellent 


project). Secondly all five principals of the schools 


must resign from the council——a most unkind suggestion. 
Again the remedy is a new charter making councilmen 
eligible as examiners and vice versa, which we should 
all strongly deprecate. The committee, however, do not 
suggest that council men shall be eligible as examiners 
and vice versa, but they give us an indication of what 
are their aims and they expose the trend of their aspirations. 
They say it would mean amending section 5 of the charter 
of 1892 so that those teachers who are members of council 
should be made eligible as examiners, thus giving teachers 
as opposed to other members the exclusive privilege of 
holding both offices and not even extending this privilege 
to other councilmen. The committee, in fact, suggest 
that the teachers are to be set up as a privileged class by 
special charter and be put in a position to control the 
entry to our ranks. Surely our members will protest 
against this. New charters entail great expense, and now 
is not the time for expenditure that is not urgent. If 
examiners are allowed on the council it is contrary to the 
whole spirit of our constitution which up to now we have 
so jealously guarded, for teachers will very soon dominate 
the examinations as they at present dominate the council. 
Certainly teachers are not elected to council to represent 
schools and do not represent any but their electors, but 
why do they stand for council? Is not their intention to 
safeguard the interests of their schools- their daily bread ? 

and to see that other schools do not get undue advantage? 
Why should they deny it ? They do dominate the council, 
and 1 am told it is impossible for the ordinary progressive 
member to make any head way against the faction which 
governs us. Why is this? Because the teachers retain 
great influence over graduates from their own colleges ; 
they are clever men, are well known and most are highly 
respected. Moreover they are not only good strategists, 
but good tacticians also. The old-fashioned ordinary 
member of council cannot compete with them. As they 
dominate the council so much more will they dominate 
the examinations, and the ordinary M.R.C.V.S. will have 
resigned their authority and control into the hands of 
scholastic bureaucrats and the interests of the schools 
will receive first consideration at the expense of the 
members of the profession. 

I suggest that the whole subject be deferred for three or 
four years—firstly, that there may be ample time for 
the finances of the college to be reorganised and no new 
and unnecessary expense embarked upon until we have 
formed some reserve to make up for the heavy loss in our 
accumulated funds; secondly, so that there may be 
time for the whole constitution of the council to be changed 
if it be the will of the profession and so that a possible 





present majority now in power have no chance of rushing 
this measure into force before the profession has an 
opportunity of voting an adverse majority. 

| further suggest that meanwhile the subject be con- 
sidered from time to time and that an expression of opinion 
be obtained from the N.V.M.A. through its branches. 

I maintain that the committee’s report is inconclusive 
and unconvincing and does not show sufficient grounds 
for the great financial outlay and radical changes involved. 
I hold that it should be referred back for further con- 
sideration with the suggestions that I have made.”’ 

Mr. COLEMAN said that he was not ashamed to take 
upon himself the blame for having initiated this con- 
troversy. He endorsed in its entirety what had fallen 
from Mr. Livesey. He had been particularly struck by 
Mr. Livesey’s description of this proposal as the “ thin 
end of the wedge.” That was a true diagnosis of the 
state of affairs. In the past the members of the pro- 
fession had been lethargic. The council consisted of 
able men, whom they all respected, but men more particu- 
larly interested in the theoretical, as distinct from the 
practical side of the profession. Practical men had not 
been represented to the extent they ought to have been. 
To support that argument he called attention to a letter 
in the Daily Telegraph in which a certain society had 
suggested that only a particular tuberculin should be used, 
and that only a particular man was capable of judging 
whether a herd was free from tuberculosis or not, and, 
this at the suggestion of the professional man referred to. 
He had no hesitation in saying that that was a slur upon 
the profession generally. The trouble was that the 
teachers were trying to usurp a position they ought not 
to hold, though no one appreciated the teachers more than 
he did. This subject ought to be placed before the pro- 
fession, and if necessary, a referendum taken on whether 
the profession approved or otherwise of teachers being 
internal examiners. He supported Mr. Livesey’s remarks 
from the standpoint of the general practitioner. 

Mr. J. W. MecInrosu said that he would like to con- 
gratulate Mr. Livesey upon the very able way in which 
he had brought forward that particular subject. 
Personally he had given this matter careful thought. 
and the more he considered it, the more he was in favour 
of having teachers associated with the Examining Board 
Surely when a student had spent a full session in the work 
of his year, his credit could not be properly decided in a 
short written paper or in a ten minutes’ oral examination 
by external examiners. It was only fair and just to the 
student that his record of work throughout the year should 
be taken into account, and that the examiners should have 
an opportunity of seeing it. That was really the proper 
test of a student’s capabilities. It had been said that a 
professor or teacher, unlike an external examiner, would 
be liable to show favouritism. He did not think it was 
true that sentiment ruled the teacher more than other 
individuals, but surely there could be nothing said against 
the inclusion of the teacher so long as there were two 
external examiners. The internal examiner would simply 
be there as an assessor, to see that the students of that 
particular college were assessed on their proper value 
To that extent he was in agreement with the principle 
of having an internal examiner associated with the 
Examining Board. In the University examinations for 
medical degrees, all the examiners were internal ; in the 
case of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
all the examiners were teachers in the medical schools, but 
the arrangements of the second and final examinations 
were such that no student was examined by a teacher from 
his own school. At the same time an arrangement was 
made whereby a teacher from the student’s own school 
was there as assessor. He thought there was not the 
slightest reason why this should not be found a workable 
scheme, and one of advantage to the profession generally 

Major P. J. Simpson said that Mr. Livesey had given a 
most excellent address from his (Mr. Livesey’s) point of 
view, but perhaps that point of view was rather biassed 
Personally, the speaker was in favour of teachers par- 
ticipating in examinations, with the restraining influence 
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of external examiners. Mr. Livesey appeared to think’ 
that it did not matter to the Board of Examiners whether 
a man had been “ crammed ”’ at the last moment or had 
worked steadfastly throughout the year. If that was 
so, it was a wrong view to take. ‘Fhe aim of the Board 
of Examiners must be to find the student who was fitted 
to go out into the world with a thorough knowledge of 
his subject. Mr. Livesey also appeared to think that 
the proposal was to make the Board of Examiners entirely 
one of professors. With that the speaker wholly disagreed, 
but the arguments which Mr. Livesey had brought forward 
were arguments naturally following from the premiss that 
the Board of Examiners was to be entirely professional. 
A boy studying for the medical profession had to produce 
at his first professional examination, his notebooks to show 
what work he had been doing during his first year. That 
was a sound method. With regard to teachers examining 
for the Fellowship, when the speaker went up for his 
Fellowship examination there were two professors on the 
examining board, and he thought that for the Fellowship 
degree the very best men the men best versed in their 
subjects were wanted, and that in all probability the best 
men would be found amongst the teachers. He was 
certainly not in favour of rushing this subject, especially 
if it was going to throw extra expense on the funds of the 
R.C.V.S., and he hoped that the committee, if it had come 
to the conclusion to admit professors as examiners, would 
not act upon it without due deliberation and consultation 
regarding all the issues involved. But its deferment 
would not alter the rights and wrongs of the question from 
the speaker’s point of view. He believed that there was 
no reason why a professor should not be an examiner, 
with the restraining influence of external examiners. 

Mr. W.S. Kinc thanked Mr. Livesey for the very careful 
way in which he had dealt with this subject. But the 
more he thought of it the more he was inclined to favour 
the inclusion of an internal examiner. The ever increasing 
importance of technique—-medical, surgical, and bacterio- 
logical—-coupled with the fact that many subjects had such 
an extensive range, seemed to point to the desirability 
of such inclusion, more especially when regard was paid to 
the temperamental condition of some good students, who 
might very likely do themselves less than justice at the 
examination. He was not very much afraid of the 
argument about the thin end of the wedge. — [t had been 
stated that a restraining influence should be placed upon 
the internal examiner, and with that he thoroughly agreed. 
He was also against rushing the matter. 


Former Examiners favour Teachers’ Inclusion. 


Professor F. Hospay said that it was possible he was 
able to speak with as much experience as anyone in that 
room, if not in the profession as a whole. He could speak 
from personal experience as a teacher, as to whether the 
nervous student could give of his best to strange examiners, 
and from personal experience as an examiner, as to whether 
the examiner liked to have with him, by his side at the 
examination, a teacher in the subject in which he was 
examining. From both points of view, his opinion would 
be emphatically in favour of the inclusion of the teacher. 
As an examiner he would like to have the teacher with him. 
At the same time, as a practitioner—from the point of view 
of one outside the teaching body at the moment—he 
would not like to see the superiority of “ final decision ” 
of the external examiners given up. He would continue 
with two external examiners and the teacher of the subject 
as well. His reason for this advocacy was that the 
examination was primarily intended to fit the student to 
become a practitioner. Its purpose was to enable the 
student to get a diploma which would fit him in the first 
place to earn his living as a veterinary surgeon. They 
were bound as teachers to teach to a certain syllabus, 
and as examiners to examine solely on that syllabus. By 
having the teacher and the external examiner together, 
each had a restraining influence on the other with regard 
to that syllabus on which, as the student had been told, 
he was to be examined. All of them knew that there 
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had at times been complaints that the syllabus had been 
exceeded. 

Then he thought it was good for the profession itself 
; to have teachers and examiners together, because the 
teacher was always much more theoretical and less practical 
than the man in busy practice, who saw hundreds of cases 
more than any teacher could possibly see, under the actual 
conditions in which they. had to be treated. It was better 
for the teacher to be to some extent an idealist, though in 
practice the ideals had to be surrendered a little owing 
to the conditions under which they treated their patients. 

He thought that the one-portal system should be very 
jealously guarded. It was much the best system of the 
professions, and by making the teacher of the particular 
school to accompany the two external examiners who went 
round, an absolutely ideal method of examination would 
be secured. 

Mr. J. B. Buxton thought it unfortunate that in any 
case there was a tendency for their minds to be swayed 
in one direction or another. On the one hand they were 
not unmindful of the obsolete ideas which influenced the 
profession when the charter was granted. On the other 
they had to face the fact that most scientifie bodies had 
adopted internal examiners. Both these things should 
be, as far as possible, out of their minds. — It was an insult 
to the intelligence and integrity of a teacher to suggest 
that he was not capable of acting impartially as an examiner 
There were exceptions, of course. The speaker had been 
examined both by external examiners and by a mixture of 
external and internal examiners, and he knew that the 
personality of one individual could dominate the examin- 
ation. But that was no reason why the whole system 
should be disregarded. He did not think, either, that 
they ought to be obsessed entirely by the idea that because 
in medical education a system of internal examiners had 
been adopted, they must blindly do the same _ thing. 
Medical men did not altogether disapprove of their (the 
veterinary) method of examination. But on the lines 
suggested by the committee appointed to deal with the 
subject, he failed to see how anything but good could 
accrue from the proposals, assuming that they could be 
carried out and worked in a proper manner. — [It was most 
essential that the teacher should be available for the 
purpose of giving advice, and that was the case in the vast 
majority of other examinations at the present time. 

Mr. J. WiLLeTT, as a member of *‘ that maligned body ”’ 
the council, supported the committee’s recommendations, 
and thought that nothing but good could come from the 
appointment of one internal examiner to act with the 
external. 

Professor REYNOLDs said that he could not help thinking 
that Mr. Livesey had not carefully read through the report 
of the committee. Had he done so he would not have 
made some of the remarks to which he had given utterance. 
With regard to the teacherg, Mr. Livesey had said that 
they were human and might favour certain students. 
The setting of questions and marking of the answers 
would entirely be in the hands of the external examiners. 
The speaker also made the point that the internal examiners 
would not be paid. 

Professor G. H. WooLpripGE said that he felt very 
diffident about intervening, because, being a teacher, he 
might be accused of partiality. It had been said that 
teachers had not the necessary examining qualities, but he 
thought after that a little experience as teachers they 
did arrive at a judicial state of mind and were able to 
assess the knowledge of candidates presenting themselves 
for examination, whom they themselves had prepared. 
Mr. Livesey, in his introductory remarks, made a state- 
ment which he (the speaker) challenged very definitely. 
Mr. Livesey said that the success of the teaching institutions 
depended entirely on the percentage of successes of their 
candidates at examinations, just in the same way as the 
suecess of the R.S.P.C.A. depended on the number of its 
convictions. He protested strongly against both 
assertions. Neither of them was true. Which member 
at that table, if he had a son whom he was putting to a 
profession, would first go round to the colleges and find 
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out actually what was the relative percentage of passes 
in the individual subjects at each institution before he 
made up his mind to which college,he,would send his son ? 
He did not believe a single member of the profession, or 
laymen either, ever did such a thing. There was a time 
when some of the teaching institutions were proprietary 
institutions, when what Mr. Livesey suggested might have 
been suspected, but now no teaching institution was 
proprietary in that sense. Consequently the argument 
would not hold. He (Professor Wooldridge) could speak 
from personal experience both as to the assistance as an 
internal examiner to external examiners, and as an external 
examiner to internal examiners, and his experience 
corresponded exactly with that of Major Hobday. In 
every instance in which he had been an external examiner 
he had been only too glad to avail himself of the knowledge 
of the teacher as to the fitness of the individual candidate, 
and as an internal examiner he had been appealed to 
regularly by the external examiner in the cases in which 
there was any doubt. All this apart, there was one 
aspect of the question he did not understand. It was 
why they, poor teachers, should have imposed upon them 
this extra work and responsibility without, as Professor 
Reynolds said, any extra remuneration. 

Mr. Livesey, in reply, said that when the Hon. Secre- 
tary asked him to open that debate it seemed to him that 
it was his duty to make the matter debateable. The 
committee of the council had stated their case, and no 
one so far had got up to show the other side; therefore 
he decided to place that other side before those present. 
He studied the report with the avowed intention of picking 
holes in it, and wrote his paper as a piece of destructive 
criticism. What he had written was simply the case for 
the other side. He had very strong views on the subject 
himself, and he certainly thought that no better man 
could be found for examining than the teacher, but it was 
a debateable point whether a teacher at an examination 
should be allowed to mark his own students. ‘That had 
been carefully avoided by the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons ; there, indeed, the examiners were teachers 
in the various schools, but, as Mr. McIntosh very candidly 
admitted, they were not allowed to examine their own 
students. He had tried to think of a way out. There 
were times when, he believed, the examiners were rather 
in a quandary. [n some cases where students might 
nearly reach honours marks or not quite pass, there was 
a grave risk of injustice to the student, because’ the 
examiner was unable from the questions he had put to 
learn what was the student’s actual knowledge of his 
subject. He thought, therefore, it might be possible for 
the council, without altering the charter or getting new 
powers, to allow the Board of Examiners to have access 
to the report of the student’s work during the whole 
session. Under those conditions there could be no 
possible injustice to the student. But he maintained that, 
if teachers were appointed at all, they should not examine 


their own students. It was a question which required’ 


very careful consideration and would bear any amount 
of debate. 

The Presipent asked whether it was the wish of the 
meeting to send to the council any expression of opinion. 
Mr. Livesey had made one statement on which he must 
correct him. It was clearly laid down in the charter 
that the examiner must not refer to the teacher. 

Mr. Livesey explained that he thought the charter 
might be evaded by allowing the examiner access to the 
school reports. The teacher need not intervene at all. 

Mr. McInrosH moved, and Mr. W. 8S. King seconded 

That this Society send to the Council of the Royal 

College of Veterinary Surgeons an expression of its 

opinion: that it agrees to the principle of having a 

teacher associated with the Board of Examiners, provided 

that the external examiners are in the majority, and 
that the method by which this may be carried out is 
more a matter for the Council itself to deal with. 

Mr. CoLEMAN wished to move an amendment that the 
matter be referred for further consideration, but 
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The PRESIDENT said that this was a direct negative, 
and would be decided by voting. 

Mr. Livesry asked whether Mr. McInrosu would agree 
that before coming to a decision the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons should be asked to obtain 
the opinion of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
through its branches ? 

Mr. COLEMAN supported this view. 

The PRESIDENT said that this meant that the council 
was to be asked to take the opinion of the profession. 
Was Mr. McIntosh willing to agree to this being added 
as a rider to his proposition ? 

Mr. McINnrosu said that he could not agree. He thought 
that an expression of opinion should go from the Central 
Division direct to the Council. He adhered to the terms 
of the resolution and did not see what would be the advan- 
tage of referring the matter in the way Mr. Livesey 
suggested. 

Mr. McINTOSH’s proposition was then put to the meet- 
ing, and there voted—In favour, 25; Against, 3. 


Appointment on the Board of Examiners of Members of 
the R.C. VS. 


Mr. J. W. Mclnrosu opened a discussion on this sub- 
ject, saying, “‘ As you are doubtless aware, this matter 
is at present receiving the consideration of our council, 
and an expression of opinion from divisions such as this 
may help them in their deliberations. 

In the year 1876 the Fellowship degree was instituted 
in order more effectively to promote and encourage the 
study of veterinary medicine and surgery, and as a reward 
and incentive only members who were in possession of 
this degree were eligible for election to the council and the 
examining board. It was not long, however, before great 
dissatisfaction arose amongst the general body of the 
profession in conequence of members, who did not possess 
the fellowship degree being ineligible for a seat on the 
council, with the result that this part of the charter was 
repealed in the year 1892. So far as the selection of 
examiners is concerned, the Charter of 1876 still remains 
operative. 

I do not wish to take away from the value of this degree 
in any way, but | am going to assert that whatever objects 
the Fellowship was intended to fulfil, these objects have 
not been realised. I believe there are at present some- 
where about 270 Fellows on the register (many of whom 
are in the colonies), and out of this number examiners 
have to be found. It will, I think, be generally recognised 
and admitted that this scope is not nearly wide enough, 
with the result that the council have been compelled to 
make selections from professions other than our own. 
As matters stand we find the same examiners elected 
year after year, and a tendency on the part of student 
and teacher to “play up” to the idiosyncrasies and 
standard of the examining board—in other words, there 
is a tendency to “cram” on special lines. 

Let us do away with this anomalous and unsatisfactory 
state of matters and throw the position of examiner 
open to all members, many of whom are pre-eminently 
suitable to officiate as examiners, but wh» are debarred 
from, acting as such by an obsolete and worn-out charter. 
By doing this we shall widen the scope of selection and 
undoubtedly strengthen the Board of Examiners. 

It may be said that by doing away with this privilege 
you are breaking faith with those 270 good and true men, 
many of whom were probably induced to take their 
Fellowship because of certain honours to come; but while 
it is proposed to do away with their exclusive right to this 
position, it will still be open to these men to make appli- 
cation for a seat on the examining board, and no doubt 
the council will, in making their selection, take the 
possession of this degree into account. Moreover the 
Fellowship degree to-day is on different lines—on special 
lines. 

Mr. G. H. Livesry supported all that Mr. McIntosh 
had said. It did not follow because a man held the Fellow- 
ship degree that therefore he was head and shoulders 
above his fellow practitioners. He was afraid, however 
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it would be the death-knell of the Fellowship examination. 
Year after year the Fellowship would grow less, and there 
would be less inducement to take it up unless the college 
could see its way to allow a man to specialise, and throw 
the Fellowship examination open for this purpose. 

Mr. CoLEMAN quite agreed with Mr. McIntosh that 
some extension might be made, but he hardly knew 
whether it was right to extend the appointments to mem- 
bers who had not tried to qualify further. 

Vet.-Capt. G. Rers-MoGe strongly opposed the proposal. 
There were only 270 Fellows in the profession out of 
about 3,000 practitioners. Why had the others not 
taken the trouble to get their Fellowship ? He protested 
against Mr. McIntosh’s assertion that no one went up for 
a Fellowship examination unless he saw that it was going 
to do him some good. That was untrue and unfair. 

The PRESIDENT said that one rather anomalous matter 
had been overlooked. They had a Board of Examiners 
on different subjects, and not all of them were veterinary 
surgeons. If a veterinary surgeon, a member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, who would have 
been selected for the Board of Examiners had he not 
been a member of the College, chose to do so, he could, 
by simply telling the College that he did not want to be 
any longer a member, become one of the examiners. A 
man might become an examiner in certain cases by 
resigning his membership of the College. He asked 
whether the meeting desired to send an expression of 
opinion to the council on the matter raised by Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. McInTosH moved, as an expression of opinion to 
the council : 

That we are of opinion that the time has come when the 
selection of seats on the Board of Examiners should 
be thrown open to the whole of the members of the 
profession. 

Professor COCHRANE seconded, and it was carried with 

one dissentient (Vet.-Capt. G. Rees-Mogy). 


The Standard of General Education required in future 
hefore students can register at a Veterinary School. 


Mr. J. W. MecINTosH, in commencing the discussion on this 
subject, said: — The circumstances of the times demand 
a careful scrutiny of the whole system of veterinary 
education. 

T am not quite certain whether it may not be necessary 
before very long to review the whole curriculum, but 
perhaps the time is not yet ripe, and one has to remember 
that there is no use aiming at a level which the publie 
are not prepared to accept. 

Every branch of science and learning is advancing, and 
we must advance too if we are to take our proper place 
amongst the allied sciences. One must really lay stress 
upon the selection into our profession of thoroughly 
educated men-— the better the recruit the better the 
product, and the more will the rank and file advance. 

Some men have attained to very high eminence without 
much preliminary education, and many without much 
trouble, but we may take it as broadly true that to reach 
and maintain the highest level of intellectual interest the 
foundation upon which the whole intrusive and scientific 
study has to be built must be of an advanced order, not 
@ mere scrimmage for an uncertain goal, but a course of 
study suited for a final destiny. 

In view, then, of the demands which are likely to 
be made on our ranks in the future, [ think, a great oppor- 
tunity would be missed if the council did not require at 
this stage a raising of the ‘‘ Standard of General Educa- 
tion’? to that of ‘* University Matriculation.” 

We must not lag behind in the matter of general educa- 
tion: a clear vision of the needs of the future is needed, 
and boldness and comprehensiveness in meeting those 
needs. It may be argued that by raising the standard 
of general education to that of university level we should 
seriously interfere with the number of students entering 
the various veterinary schools. 

I do not think so; it might have a temporary effect 
in that direction ; but even if it had a more or less per- 
manent one, what concerns us most is not the quantity 
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entering our schools, but the quality of those entering 
our ranks. 

In addition, I think the entrance examination should 
include special subjects, such as elementary biology, 
chemistry and physics; this would ensure, when a 
student came to study in the curriculum, he should at 
least know the alphabet of these subjects. It would 
also lessen the pressure in the first year of his study and 
increase the time available for other subjects. 

It is to be noted, however, that the relation of the 
“General Medical Council” to the ‘ universities’? and 
medical schools is not such as to give it direct control. 
The council can only make recommendations, which 
may or may not be accepted. The various diploma 
granting bodies have practically complete autonomy. 
You will therefore observe that the position of the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. is much stronger than that of the General 
Medical Council, inasmuch as they have complete control 
over the standard of education required of entrants to 
our profession. 

Mr. G. Upron said that he was in close contact with 
what was going on outside the profession, and knew how 
unqualified men were taking away the practice of the 
veterinary surgeon. He doubted whether it was a desira- 
ble course in all the circumstances to lay so much stress 
upon general education. It was practical experience 
rather than study at the schools which fitted a man to 
hold his own as a veterinary surgeon. Many a veterinary 
surgeon of no great general education had become very 
successful in his profession. 

Mr. W. S. Kina said that he thought the time had 
arrived when they should strongly support the suggestion 
which Mr. MelIntosh had brought forward. Certainly 
the need was obvious to most of them, without going 
into the discussion of it from all its angles. If progress 
was to be made it must be made by educational means. 

Mr. G. H. Livesry said that there was one question 
which would have to be discussed and might very well be 
taken by the council. It would be necessary not only to 
judge of the standard of education, but also of the scope 
and level of the preliminary examination. He thought 
it would be a good idea to include at least chemistry and 
physics, and possibly biology in the subjects required 
for matriculation. That would free the student from 
some preliminary work in his first year, and would make 
more time available for the professional subjects. The 
standard of the preliminary examinations could not be 
set too high. Well-educated men were wanted in the 
profession if veterinary science was to take its proper 
place in the world of science. As to the objection that a 
rigorous standard would deplete the schools, of that they 
could not possibly judge. At the present time there 
were still students going through the colleges who had 
received special consideration owing to their war service. 
Until all such students had* passed through no fair esti- 
mate could be formed as to the number of students coming 
forward to fill their places. The present state of the 
colleges was more or less one of flux. It seemed to him 
that the demand for veterinary surgeons would not be 
greater than in the past, except perhaps for colonial 
appointments, and, he hoped, appointments under the 
Ministry of Health. But there was no doubt that the 
men required for these appointments would have to be 
well-educated men, and men capable of holding their 
own with men in other professions. If the veterinary 
profession was to take the position it ought to take, 
well-educated men were needed as veterinary surgeons. 

Professor F. Hospay said the universities in South 
Africa and Australia did not now admit veterinary students 
unless they were graduates of the university. Were 
they in England going to have it said that they did not 
insist on the same high standard of general education 
as in the Dominions? If they did not so insist, they 
would find the ground cut away from under their feet, 
because undoubtedly colonial appointments would then 
be largely filled by colonial graduates, and it would be 
said that the reason for that was that the home men had 
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not as high an initial education as the men who had 
graduated out there. 

Professor WooLpripcr said he supported a demand 
for an improvement in the general educational status. 

Colonel Cocnrane supported the contention that the 
educational certificate should be raised. 

The PRrestpenr said with regard to the question of 
general education that the veterinary profession — in 
America had raised their standard of general education to 
four years at a high school, which he understood was 
equivalent to the standard required from students of 
human medicine in that country. Now America was a 
practical country, a young country, with a young mind, 
and that country had decided that it was going to have 
a high standard of general education for its veterinary 
graduates. Were they in the old mother country going 
to lag behind in this respect ? 

Mr. McInrosu said that most of the Fellows had agreed 
that the standard of education should be raised, and there 
was also practically a unanimous opinion that it should 
be raised to that of university matriculation. He knew 
that Mr. Upton, who had expressed a contrary opinion, 
was a very hard-working man and well respected in his 
district. But the question was wider and more important 
than he seemed to realise. He agreed with Mr. Livesey 
in associating with the requirement of general education 
a knowledge of chemistry, physics, and biology, and these 
would be so associated if the requirement were raised to 
the level of the medical profession after January, 1923. 
The student would then know the alphabet of his subject. 
He had no doubt about the high standard of colonial 
uraduates ; it was for the profession in this country to 
see that here the educational level was equally high 

After some discussion on his wording of a resolution, 
the following was proposed by Mr. Livesey and seconded 
by Mr. MelIntosh : 

This Division expresses regret at the action of the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 
considering at the present time the adoption of the 
certificates of preliminary education for entrance into 
the veterinary profession published in last week’s Record, 
which do not conform to the standard of the universities, 
to which standard this Division is strongly of opinion 
the preliminary examination should be raised, and they 
further recommend that, if possible, the subjects of 
elementary chemistry, physics and biology should be 
included in the accepted examinations 


The Victory Medal. 


Professor WooLpripGEe said that at the previous 
meeting he had brought forward a scheme with regard 
to the Victory Medal, proposing that two medals be 
uwarded to the gentlemen who had done good work for 
the Society in the year. After that resolution had been 
agreed, the opinion was expressed by some Fellows that 
it would be better if only one medal was awarded annually 
instead of two, and in this condition the matter came 
before the Council. It was rather difficult to make any 
final decision in view of the resolution already passed, 
but an alternative was drawn up for submission to the 
present meeting, suggesting that it might be rather in- 
vidious to have a gold and silver medal each year, and 
that the gold medal should only be given as a matter of 
course, but that a second gold medal should be awarded 
by the council when it saw fit. To test the feeling of the 
meeting, he proposed that instead of two medals, one of 
gold and the other of silver, one gold medal should be 
awarded annually, but that the council should have 
power to award a second gold medal at its discretion. 

Mr. McIntosu seconded, and this was agreed to unani- 
mously. 

The Prestpent asked for help in the recruitment of 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps (Territorial), and the 
meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to Mr. Livesey 
and Mr. McIntosh, openers of the discussions, proposed 
by the PRESIDENT, and seconded by the Hon. Secretary. 
—Hugh A. MacCormack, Hon. See. 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
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London's Fine Van Horses. 

If evidence were needed that the days of the horse 
are by no means past, it was to be found, says the Morning 
Post, in the great gathering of horse lovers and the general 
public at the Easter Monday parade of the London Van 
Horse Society in the Inner Circle of Regent’s Park. The 
entry of 545, including 418 singles and 127 pairs, was 200 
ahead of last year’s figures, and was well up to the average 
of pre-war years, with the single exception of 1914, when 
there was a record muster of 1,058. The standard of 
quality, the care and grooming of the animals, and the 








cleanliness and proper fitting of the harness were quite 
equal to those of last year, when there were no rejections 
for unsoundness at the veterinary examination which 
precedes the judging. 

The pairs of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons and of 
Horace Marshall and Sons (the great publishing firms, of 
which Viscount Hambleden and Lord Marshall are the 
heads), of James Buchanan and Co., Schweppes, the 
creat catering and cartage contractors, and others were 
as fine as ever, as also were the single horses belonging 
jointly to the Great Northern, Great Central, and Great 
Kastern Railway Companies (whose stud manager, Mr. 
F. W. Stanley, has nearly 3,000 horses under his superin 
tendence), of the Metropolitan Railway Parcels Delivery 
Express, and others—all these exhibits were as fine as 
any in the past. 

Giving his views after the judging, Sir Gilbert Greenall 
deprecated the custom of braiding the manes of some of 
the horses and bunching their tails with coloured ribbons 
It was not the way in which they went about their daily 
work, and it prevented the judges from seeing whether 
the hair had been properly combed out and kept. He 
also discountenanced the practice of striving too much 
for decorative effect in the case of the harness 

Colonel Carr-Glyn, speaking from his experience of 
army horses, and especially of gun teams, expressed 
himself strongly in favour of all horses being driven 
without blinkers—a suggestion that did not meet with 
general approval. 


Heavy Sheep Scab Penalty. 

A serious case of unreported sheep scab at North Elm 
ham came before the East Dereham Petty Sessional 
Court on March Ilth. The defendants were George 
Holah, farmer and dealer, Wisbech, and Thomas and 
Charles Frost, shepherds, of Gateley, who were in charge 
of the sheep. Superintendent Mann said on 4th January 
he saw Charles Frost, one of the shepherds, in charge of 
the sheep. Witness told him the sheep were in a very 
bad state, and that they looked as if they had been bad 
for a very long time. Witness asked him why he did not 
report the matter to the police. He replied, * They are 
not my sheep: they belong to Mr. Holah, and he should 
have reported it. The sheep were bad when | took charge 
of them about six weeks ago. They have been dipped, 
but it has not done them much good.” Witness then 
interviewed Thomas Frost, who said, “| noticed there 
was something the matter with them. They were dipped 
by a dipper from Ryburgh, but that was of little use. 
They were not dipped properly, and the dip was not 
strong enough. I knew what was the matter with them,” 
Witness told him he ought to have reported the matter. 
and Frost replied that they were not his sheep and that 
was Mr. Holah’s job. The sheep were moved from one 
farm to another. John Steveason, veterinary inspector, 
of Dereham, proved inspecting the defendant’s sheep at 
Elmham and finding 23 very badly affected with the 
disease, which was of some imonths’ standing. This 
concluded the case for the prosecution. Defendant 
Holah, on oath, said in November of last year he sent 
140 sheep to Mr. Clarke’s farm at Elmham; putting them 
in charge of the two men Frost. Defendant saw them 
at the end of October and thought they were a bit lousy. 
He instructed Thomas Frost to have them dipped. In 
December Frost wrote and informed defendant that he 
did not think the sheep were resting properly, and he 
told Neale that if they required it to have them dipped 
again. On 3rd January witness went to Elmham, and 
in consequence of what he then saw he reported the matter 
to Police-Sergeant Seals. Previous to that he had not 
the slightest reason to suppose the sheep had the scab 
He reported it to the police because he did not like the 
look of the sheep avd did not think they had been properly 
cured. He had had a good deal of experience of sheep. 
but had never come across sheep scab. Had there been 
anything wrong with them he thought the dipper would 
have reported it to him. The Chairman said the Bench 
considered it was a very serious case. It was only a short 
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time ago that foot-and-mouth disease started and spread 
all over the country and caused a lot of expense to Nor- 
folk. Here was the case of another disease starting 
which might spread in the same way. The defendant 
Holah would be fined £10, including costs, and the other 
defendants 10s: each. 


Contagious Abortion Exposure Case. 


In one of the Hertfordshire Petty Sessional Courts a 
case of great importance to agriculturists was dealt with 
when a farmer was summoned for exposing in public 
market a cow which had calved prematurely two months 
previously. The Epizootic Abortion Order of 1920 is 
designed to protect both the stock sent by a farmer to 
market and stock on farms from contact with cows that 
are suffering from contagious abortion, and although 
the Order is a new one, it is of the first importance, and, 
throughout agricultural districts, details have been 
published in the local press, bills have been posted and 
handbills distributed. The farmer summoned in this 
case sent a cow to market with a calf that was not its 
own, and it was the cow’s indifference to the calf that 
first aroused suspicions. A veterinary surgeon called 
in found as a result of experiment that the cow was a 
danger to others. The defendant pleaded ignorance of 
the Order, but the Bench realising the importance of 
safeguarding agriculture against dangers of this kind 
inflicted the full penalty of £20. Ignoratice of the law 
is no excuse against contravention of the law, and in 
cases where this contravention is associated with great 
carelessness, the heaviest penalty cannot be considered 
too heavy. It was perfectly clear from the evidence 
that the farmer knew that his cow was suffering from 
contagious abortion, and he endeavoured to sell it in 
public market in company with a calf that was not its 
own. In these circumstances it is to be hoped that the 
case will be very widely reported and that the lesson 
will be brought home to those who are inclined to disregard 
the interests of their neighbours in order to make a little 
illicit. profit. ‘ 


Nurse Cows and Tuberculosis. 


The nurse cow as a factor in the spread of tuberculosis 
is a subject dealt with by Mr. A. T. KiInstry, who says 
that many breeders of registered beef cattle in U.S.A. 
resort to the use of such cows. Some breeders resort to 
overfeeding of calves from pure-bred beef cows, by per- 
mitting them to suck their mothers and also a nurse 
cow, in the hope of stimulating greatly their early develop- 
ment. In a few instances it becomes necessary to take 
the calf from the cow immediately after its birth, thus 
again necessitating her use. The nurse cow is therefore 
now a very common addition to a pure-bred herd, and 
should therefore be recognised as a factor in considering 
the control of infective diseases of registered cattle. 

In the past two years two cases have been brought to 
the notice of the writer where a nurse cow has been proved 
to transmit tuberculosis ; in one instance three pure-bred 
cattle were condemned, all of which had been nursed by 
cows that were later found to be tuberculous. 

Missionary work with the pure-bred breeder as to the 
necessity of tuberculin testing of nurse cows is quite 
essential, for many breeders who recognise the necessity 
of testing their registered cattle do not recognise the 
importance of testing the nurse. 


Henry Richardson, butcher, was charged before the 
Sunderland magistrates, on March llth, for allowing the 
carcase of an animal suspected of anthrax to be moved 
from his slaughter-house, and for failing to give notice 
to the police of having in his possession an animal suspected 
of the disease. The magistrates dismissed the second 
charge, and in regard to the first said there was no impu- 
tation on the character of the defendant, but he was 
liable for the mistakes of his servants. Reasonable care 
had not been exercised by them, and a fine of £5 would 
be imposed. 





£100 Swine Fever Fine. 


Pigfeeder Fined £100.—-Patrick Taggart, pigfeeder, 
Lightburn, Budhill, Lanarkshire, was charged at a Justice 
of the Peace Court in Glasgow on 17th March with having 
had in his premises between 4th and 8th December last 
thirty-five pigs affected with or suspected of having swine 
fever, and with failing to notify the authorities. Taggart 
was further charged with having on 6th December, at a 
sale yard in Lanark, exposed for sale twenty pigs, and on 
8th December, at a sale yard in Glasgow exposed fifteen 
pigs which were diseased or suspected of disease. A large 
number of witnesses were examined, some of whom 
stated that pigs they had bought at the sales from Taggart 
died several days later. Taggart was found guilty on 
all counts, and a fine of £100 was imposed, with the 
alternative of two months’ imprisonment. 

VETERINARY INSPECTOR’s SALARY.—The fixing of the 
salary of a veterinary inspector for Aberdeen, in place of 
Mr. W. Marshall, was a subject of some controversy at 
Aberdeen Town Council meeting recently. It was 
proposed by the Bills and Law Committee that the salary 
should be £500 in place of the old figure of £350 with 
£165 bonus, and on a vote this was agreed to by 20 votes 
to 9 against the bonus figure. The opinion of the majority 
of the Committee was that they would require to pay 
the fixed salary of £500 before they could get a man 
capable of performing the duties, which were increasing 
year by year. Lord Provost Meff said they were finished 
with bonuses, and no new ones should be started. The 
question was to consider what the position was worth. 
Mr. Marshall had been underpaid, and the duties had 
increased considerably since his appointment in 1914 under 
the Board of Health regulations. 





ANTHRAX Exposure DANGER. 


At Sproatley Petty Sessions, Robert Wright, of Marfleet 
Lane, Sutton, was summoned on March 9th, on behalf of 
the Hull Corporation, for moving the carcase of a cow 
which had suffered from anthrax. Mr. Hopkins, from 
the Town Clerk’s office, Hull, represented the Corporation. 
Defendant was unrepresented. It was stated that a man 
named Charles Sellers conveyed, on December 22nd last, 
the carcase of a cow from defendant’s place at Marfleet 
Lane, Sutton, to Sewer Lane, Hull, where it was examined 
by the city food inspector, who found that the animal’s 
throat had been cut, and that it had been suffering from 
anthrax. He took a sample of the blood and sent it to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, who confirmed the inspector’s 
diagnosis. After retiring, the Bench expressed its opinion 
that the defendant had no guilty knowledge that the 
cow was suffering from anthrax, but it was his duty to 
report the sickness of the animal to the authorities at 
once. He was fined five guineas, with court costs 4s., 
and 10s. 6d. allowed towards the costs of one witness. 


The American Hereford Journal reports the fitting of 
shoes to the feet of Hereford bulls roaming the flinty 
mountain trails of Northern Arizona. The shoes are of 
iron, with caltrfins, and fastened with horseshoe nails. 
As a result of their use the bulls can stay with the cows, 
and there has been*a material increase in the calf crop. 

For allowing a cow to be milked by a person having 
unclean hands a Dublin dairy-keeper was fined 5s. and 5s. 
costs. 

An unusual bovine feet was accomplished in Morayshire 
recently. A young cow, belonging to a Forres buyer, 
was carried down the River Findhorn and landed safely 
on the Burghead beach, having accomplished a swim of 
eight miles. 

It is suggested that artificial manures are proving 
a hindrance to fox-hunting, the hounds being unable 
to follow the scent across fields so treated. 
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Our Foop SuppPtiigs IN THE FUTURE. 


In opeuing a discussion before members of the Colonial 
Section of the Royal Society of Arts last month, Sir 
Daniel Hall, F.R.S., Director-General of the Intelligence 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, who was in 
the chair, made some striking comments upon the food 
supplies of the world. He could not agree with those 
who believed that the menace of starvation can now be 
disregarded. The recent fall in the price of wheat was 
liable to be referred to causes that were not responsible 
for it, the causa causans being a very considerable carry- 
over into the present cereal year from Canada and the 
United States. It was unreasonable to expect that this 
condition would be recurrent, and moreover the world, 
to no inconsiderable extent, had grown up to the maximum 
population which it was possible to supply from the 
present stores. He pointed out that the United States, 
so far as many important foods were concerned, had 
almost ceased to be an exporting country when war broke 
out. Furthermore, and this was a point that was not 
generally understood, the war had definitely driven 
many men away from agriculture, and it was noticed that 
when men went to the towns from the fields they were 
reluctant to return; high wages and the lure of big cities 
proved too powerful an attraction. The growth in the 
agricultural population would appear, in his opinion, 
only as fresh workers were born on the soil. Suitable 
virgin territory no longer existed. Only when Russia 
and Siberia became available once more for general 
agricultural cultivation and export would the period of 
expansion return; for the time being it was necessary, 
if increased production was to be obtained, to gain it by 
means of an increased yield per acre. To this end two 
forces were working: (1) the development of machinery, 
which was seen at its best in the New World, and (2) 
scientific research, and the work of education that brought 
that research home to the mind of the individual farmer. 
Unable to rely any longer upon the exploitation of virgin 
territory, we must learn to depend upon proper develop- 
ment of the land now under cultivation. 


A Luton woman was sitting in a back room with her 
child, aged five, when a bullock, which was being driven 
to market and had run wild, burst through the door of 
the house and sent them both flying. They were thrown 
almost under its hoofs, and it kept butting with its horns. 
The child was twice caught by the beast, and the front of 
her overall and dress were torn into shreds. The mother 
was practically unhurt, but the child was rather badly 
bruised. 


Maddened by the traffic in one of Bath’s busiest thor- 
oughfares, a bull, after nearly colliding with a tramear, 
turned its attention to the premises occupied by a firm 
of ladies’ costumiers. It dashed into the midst of a 
large stock of the latest spring fashions, which were 
scattered in all directions and of course ruined. 


THE Country's Suprty oF CALvEs. 

Last year’s agricultural returns showed a considerable 
reduction as compared with previous years in the number 
of cattle in England and Wales, the decrease in the case 
of animals under one year old as compared with the 
numbers returned in 1919 amounting to nearly 300,000. 
This decrease was attributed to the fact that while there 
was full control of beef and mutton during the greater 
part of 1919-1920—a control that affected both supply 
and price—veal was not controlled, and butchers were 
prepared therefore to pay very high prices for calves. 
Consequently most of the immature animals sent to 
market were bought for veal, farmers being unable to 
compete because the value of store cattle was low when 
compared with prices ruling for calves. There is, however, 


considerable evidence that during the past two or three 
months farmers have resumed the purchase of calves for 
Statistics collected by the Ministry of Food 


rearing. 
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show 
public slaughterhouses in England and Wales in the six 


440,000 were slaughtered in 
months July to December, 1920, as compared with 
568,000 in the corresponding period of 1919. It is reported 
that of the calves entered recently at markets bull calves 
have been offered in much larger number than heifer 
calves, while many of the heifer calves offered were quite 
unsuitable for rearing. This indicates clearly that the 
best heifer calves are being kept on the farm. Recent 
happenings may be taken to emphasise the need for the 
rearing of as many suitable heifer calves as_ possible, 
and it is safe to say that if farmers will take long views 
and will see where their best interests lie, the danger 
of a shortage in this country, first of stores and then of 
milch cows, will be averted. But it is essential that these 
long views should be taken, and taken without delay. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Anthrax Infected Wool._-The ‘“ Official Bulletin ” 
of the International Labour Office announces that the 
Secretary to the British Cabinet has communicated to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations a letter 
from the Home Office giving particulars of the action 
taken in the United Kingdom in pursuance of such recom- 
mendations of the Washington Conference as concern 
matters lying within the sphere of competence of the 
Home Office. Amongst the recommendations relating 
to matters within the jurisdiction of the Home Office, 
and adopted by the First International Labour Conference 
held at Washington in November, 1919, one dealt with 
the disinfection of wool infected with anthrax. ‘“ The 
principle of disinfection,” says the Home Office letter, 
“has already been adopted by His Majesty’s Government 
and the Anthrax Prevention Act, 1919 (9 and.10 Geo. 
V. c. 23), was passed in order to give the necessary powers 
for the purpose of applying it to infected material imported 
into this country. Arrangements for carrying out the 
disinfection of such material are being pushed forward, 
and it is expected that disinfection of certain classes of 
material will be commenced next spring.” 








Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


A Correction. 

Sirs,— Referring to the discussion on ‘* Surgical sequele 
of parturition in the mare and cow,” published in the 
Veterinary Record of March 26th, | am represented as 
having said, ‘‘ In secanters as they were incorrigibly called, 
it was generally found on post-mortem examination that 
there was a quart or so of stinking pus in the uterus.” 

These were not my words. What | said in the reply 
was that “ many cows which develop into what are com- 
monly called ‘scanters’ will be found on post-mortem 
examination to have a pint or two of stinking pus in the 
uterus.”’ There was no intention of suggesting that this 
was generally the cause of chronic diargh@a in cows. 
Yours faithfully, 8S. J. Morron. 

Rosevean, Penzance, 27th March, 1921. 


Veterinary Education in India. 


Sir, I have read the report of the Southern Counties 
Veterinary Society’s Dinner in the Record of February 
19th and observe that Major Hobday, in proposing “The 
Visitors,” states : 

It was Mr. Dalrymple Hay who had been largely 
instrumental in building up the splendid schools the 
profession now had at Lahore, in Madras and other 
centres of that great dependency. 

1 take exception to this statement. It is not only 
absurdly inaccurate, but is unfair to others. 

Mr. Dalrymple Hay entered the Madras Salt, Abkari 
and Customs Department in March, 1882, as an Inspector, 
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a subordinate officer of somewhat the same status as a 
sergeant in the army. He rose to be an Assistant Com- 
missioner in the same Department in 1889. The Madras 
Salt Department is a ‘* Provincial Service,” and not at 
all comparable in status to All India Services such as the 
Forest, Public Works or Educational Departments, etc., 
and carries with it little or no position and very small pay. 
It has been until recently the refuge of the ne’er-do-well 
sons of influential officials. It is ridiculous to maintain 
that a gentleman in the position held by Mr. Dalrymple 
Hay in the * Benighted Presidency ’’ should be able to 
have any influence on the building up of the fine veterinary 
schools and colleges in distant parts of India and Burma. 
In point of fact the gentleman in question was unknown 
outside the Madras Presidency, and has had no influence 
whatever on veterinary progress in this country outside 
Madras. I have no wish to decry or belittle Mr. Dalrymple 
Hay, whose work in France was, I am told on the best 
authority, admirable, but truth is truth, and honour to 
whom honour is due. Hallen, Steel, Pease, Raymond, 
Mills and.Gunn were the founders and builders up of 
Veterinary Education in India, and to them belongs the 
credit of the conditionof India’s veterinary colleges to-day. 
Yours, C. K. Hewrerr, 1.C.V.D. 
Byculla Club, Bombay, l0th March, 1921. 








Army Veterinary Service. 


THe LONDON Gazetre, WAR OFrricre.--REGULAR FORCEs. 


March 22nd.—Maj. and Bt. Lt.-Col. J. J. Aitken, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., to be acting Lt.-Col. whilst holding appt. 
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of D.D.V.S. (June 19th to Nov. I4th, 1920). The fol” 
lowing captains to be majors (Feb. 3rd):—A. L. Horner, 
M.C. ; R. W. Mellard, D.S.O. 
TERRITORIAL FORCEs. 
March 22nd.— Capt. J. Daly resigns his commission 
(March 23rd), and retains rank of Capt. 
THe Lonpon Gazetre, WAR OrricE—REGULAR FOoRCEs. 


March 3lst.— Major W. A. Pallin, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
F.R.C.V.S., to be Lt.-Col. (April Ist); Captain J. O. 
Andrews, D.S.O., to be Major (February 3rd.). 


SrecrAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 


Captain C. R. Roche relinquishes his command (April 
Ist, 1920), and retains the rank of Captain. 








Obituary. 
H. H. WuirLtamsmitH, | Shardeloes Road, New Cross, 
S.E.14. Graduated London, 11th May, 1893. Died 
3ist March, 1921. 








ERRATA. 


Mr. F. T. Harvry’s contribution to the discussion on 
Mr. S. J. Motton’s paper on ‘“ The Surgical Sequelz of 
Parturition in the Mare and Cow,”March 26th, page 250, 
column 2, paragraph 4, for “‘ they must be careful not to 
perforate the cornu of the uterus,”’ read “ be careful not 
to bring about a partial prolapse of the cornu of the uterus.” 





Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns, — 
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Norter.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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*Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
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Nortt.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 26th March, 1921. 
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